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‘.».and to every individual...a 
lapel pin symbolic of leadership 


on the production front” 


ROBERT P. PATTERSON 2 
UNDER SECRETARY OF WAR 
























Every Disston worker has been honored by the Army-Navy 

. award for high achievement in the production of war material. Every 
individual in this organization shares in this citation, as he and she have 
shared in the earnest and loyal effort which won it. 






In announcing the award the War Department says: “To the men and women of 
the Tacony plant of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc:—Your patriotism as shown by your 
remarkable production record is helping our country along the road to victory...con- 
gratulations for accomplishing more than seemed reasonable or possible a year ago.” 





/\ The “E” burgee that flies above the Disston plant and the “E” badge 
that Disston men and women wear are more than symbols of a year's 
accomplishment —they are an inspiration to achieve more, an 
incentive to keep on producing beyond what seems “possible.” 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


584 


former Disston 
employees are 
serving with the 
armed forces 





REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


* Disston workers are producing to the utmost of their ability: Armor Plate for the Air Corps 
and Army motorized equipment... Steel for Ordnance—37 mm. guns, Steel for torpedo and 
rifle parts ... Motor driven chain saws for Army Engineers .. . Jungle Knives for the Quarter- 

master Department... Huge quantities of saws, files and other tools for other government 

departments as well as for thousands of industrial plants making products essential to victory 
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ROVAL OAK FLOORING 
isa Koyal Value 


Royal Oak Flooring is more than a well manufactured 
product, turned out by modern flooring factories. It is the 
realization of an ideal, the progressive attainment of which 
covers the half century that has elapsed since Fordyce and 
Crossett began their first operation in 1889. 


Nor are time and experience, only, the ingredients which have 
created the extraordinary value in Royal Oak Flooring. 
Supplementing these are the substantial character and extent 
of Fordyce and Crossett's resources, plants and equipment 
comprising the solid foundation on which the reputation of 
Royal Oak Flooring rests . . . impressive evidence that this 
reputation will be maintained. 


And beyond its recognized reputation for quality, Royal 


.. it will be 
available always: to serve Fordyce and Crossett customers in 


Oak Flooring gives a particular long-range value . 


safeguarding their own reputation as merchants of quality 
hardwood flooring . . . in serving the public for generations 
to come with dependable Royal value in hardwood floors. 





Size and permanence of these Fordyce 
and Crossett plants indicate the solid 
responsibility behind every shipment of 
Royal Oak Flooring. 





Each strip of Royal Oak Flooring must 
pass the inspection of critical experts 
before it goes to the bundling machine. 


Royal Oak Flooring is produced 
in Red and White Oak, in all OAK 

sizes and grades of standard strip FLOORING 
and plank in"V” and flush joints. 


LAAs 





Gorpyce-Crossett SALES Co. CROSSETT, ARK. 





Distributors for: Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark. and Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark. 
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1943 Will Be a Good Year 


1942 was a miracle year, and one of the chief miracle workers was the busi- 
ness man. In the natural resources industries—lumber is one of them—produc- 
tion kept pace with war and essential civilian demands. Manufacturers in war 
production industries—thousands of them use lumber—tripled the military out- 
put. Retailers took the impact of one restriction after another — lumber and 
building material dealers were certainly no exception—and still maintained the 
fabric of a distribution system. Creative business management seized the loose 
ends of dislocation as rapidly as they appeared, and wove them into a pattern 
of success for the gigantic process of conversion to wartime economy. Business 
did not have to be told how to do the job. Business instructed the government. 


1942 was a very good business year. True, there was some grumbling over 
regulations that defined a new kind of business problem to be coped with. There 
were some fatalities. A few were unavoidable and regrettable casualties in the 
giant undertaking. Almost universally, however, the grumbling and complaining 
were quickly buried under a desire to win the war, and survive in the process of 
doing it. The dawn of 1942 finds business generally intact and well fortified. 


1943 finds the lumber and building material business over the hump as we 
predicted it would several months ago. That does not mean the green flag for 
business as usual. It does mean that we have learned how to live with limita- 
tions and other handicaps, and that while there may be little immediate easing 
of limitations, civilian economy is coming in for more attention, as we said it 
would by this time. Every sign indicates that attention to it will increase. Among 
the first of these signs are amended orders M-208 and L-218, soon to be released. 
These will ease restrictions on retail inventories, and make it possible to sell 
surplus stocks of construction fir for civilian use. Expect other adjustments. 


1943 will provide managerial skill with its chance — clear back to the holding 
positions in the country lumber yards. In some respects the going might be 
tougher. In others, it unquestionably will be easier. Much depends on the suc- 
cess of military operations, and what as a result might be indicated as to the 
probable length and scope of the war. In any event — long war or short war — 
industrial management has triumphed, and military equipment is pouring off the 
ways; transportation management is solving the biggest transportation problem 
in all history; and 1943 presents civilian economy management with its chance. 


There is no reason to believe that the importance of the problem is being under- 
estimated in any quarter or that management ability to handle it is less than in 
the production and transportation industries. Long war or short war, 1943 will 


be a good business year for retailers—possibly a very good year. 
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“NICE WORK" 
and you can get it! 


th 
‘ECOMMEND AND SELL THIS TIME-PROVED HOW -CRIT 


iT yourself in a position to sell bigger value for 
‘very needed repair and maintenance job where 
-like finish is desirable or essential in homes, 
siness establishments and institutions. You can do 


vith Dubl-Thik Fibre-Tile. 
THICKER, STRONGER, STURDIER: Made of tightly 


apressed fibres with tile indentations 4” square 
a hard-finished fuzzless surface. Neither brittle 
spongy. 


SIMPLE TO INSTALL: Requires no backing. Apply 
*ct to studs in new construction . .. or right over 
stered walls without furring, using Upson No. 2 
ating Fasteners. Nonailsto mar surface. Finish with 
ilable molding. Panels 4’ wide up to 14’ in length. 


?>RODUCES CHARMING BEAUTY: Smooth, non- 
orbent surface for enameling in exact color cus- 
er wishes. Especially processed to eliminate need 
sizing, and provide extremely low painting cost. 


HIVES ENDURING SATISFACTION: Sold by thou- 
is of dealers for years. Millions of feet now 
ise in bathrooms, kitchens, stores and shops. 
1 Accepted. 


yare now to get all available wartime business. 
te or send coupon for sample and sales making 
ature. 
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Upson Quality Products Are Easily Identified 
By The Famous Blue-Center 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Jpson Company, Lockport, New York 


ease send us sample and details of Upson Dubl-Thik 
-Tile. 


of Firm 
ame 


Address 


Unusual tile effect secured with Dubl-Thik Fibre- 
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The business picture for 1943 is 
beginning to clear; isn’t as sharp as we 
like and isn’t just what we want, but it’s 
sharper and better than we expected. 


It's time to reduce the shotgun 
barrage of gloom. That black-powder 
blast had its uses ; helped us accept the 
tightened economy of war. But by this 
time everybody knows that business as 
usual is out for the duration. He knows 
it if he knows anything at all. 


The portentous stuff has been 
overdone. It was useful as a warning 
of change; that we might lose some- 
thing but not everything. The ropes 
around the squared circle of war-time 
business were put there to mark boun- 
daries; not for us to hang over while 
the referee counts ten. 


Some businesses in our industry 
are bigger than usual; in volume, even 
in profits. Some are smaller, both ways. 
But it’s getting clear that any business, 
essential to the war program or to civil- 
ian economy, will have a chance. Our 
industry is essential both ways. This is 
the time to measure what we can do. 


Retail lumbermen can work on 
essential service. That's been said to 
the point of weariness ; needs to be said 
to the point of action. Buildings have a 
high value, now that they’re hard to re- 
place. They wear out in spots; suffer 
accidental damage. They have to be re- 
paired, and somebody must do it. Yes, 
you're going to get the materials with 
which to fix them. They may not be 
the materials you'd choose from a wide- 
open market. But they'll do, and they'll 
be available. The same goes for labor. 


Government orders, at the mo- 
ment, are in the making to relax and 
perhaps even to end the limitations on 
retail lumber inventories ; to make sur- 
plus construction fir easily available for 
civilian use ; to raise priority ratings on 
supplies for building repair and main- 
tenance. These orders may have been 
issued by the time you read these lines. 
They’re in the works. No speculations 
about details until the orders are actu- 
ally issued; but expect them soon, if 
they’re not already out, and expect them 
to give you a freer hand. 


Advances are being made in de- 
vising substitutes for critical materi- 
als, for example in plumbing. They'll 
have a bearing upon what you can do. 
Watch for them. You're likely to have 
a reasonable supply of lumber ; so give 
special thought to the getting of com- 
panion materials. 
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MANAGEMENT 
GUIDE POST 


A page of vital infor- 
mation and comment 
digested for busy lum- 
ber and building ma- 
terial executives. 





The new orders will not be Santa 
Claus stuff; will not be paternalistic 
kindliness. They’re the product of 
mathematics, applied both to national 
needs and to national resources. The 
idea isn’t that you need _ business, 
though officials know that fact and 
want you to have it. The idea is that 
the country needs what you can do to 
strengthen civilian economy. That'll be 
the test of the orders. If it works out 
well, there may be further changes. 


Expect dollars-and-cents ceilings 
to be applied in retail yard trade. The 
MPR system, based on the levels of 
last March, served a_ rule-of-thumb 
purpose in getting regulations set up 
ina hurry. That system is being sup- 
planted ; will disappear, save for a few 
items, by midsummer. 


Wages and salaries in ‘43, in the 
main, will be fairly stable; will rise 
somewhat. Those phrases about cor- 
recting maladjustments and inequali- 
ties and eliminating substandards of liv- 
ing will provide any needed flexibility. 
Much of the upward shift will be based 
upon “individual promotions and tfe- 
classifications, individual merit or in- 
creased productivity.” In short, work- 
ers will earn any added compensation 
they receive. 


Biggest problem of civilian econ- 
omy, from the point of view of public 
administration, is financial. It is esti- 
mated that incomes in ‘43, after per- 
sonal taxes are paid, will amount to a 
hundred and eighteen billions. Goods 
and services available for civilian pur- 
chase will amount to seventy-five bil- 
lions. This margin of forty-three bil- 


lions in buying power can raise hob 
with civilian economy. Tax structures 
are so drawn that they don’t siphon off 


the surplus; do fall heavily upon cor- 
porations, the rich and the saving mid- 
dle classes. 


Political management, in its orig- 
inal meaning of civil government, has 
duties as important as those of busi- 
ness management. The country needs 
Congressional oversight of the war 
effort. But watch one thing ; earnestly 
and honestly. Be sure, before you ap- 
prove, that efforts of political manage- 
ment are aimed at winning the war 
with the Axis and not merely at win- 
ning the campaign in ’44. Watch both 
sides of the partisan fence. 


The “layaway" plan for post-war 
business is getting a play in Washing- 
ton. Roughly it consists of the pur- 
chase of bonds to be used after the war 
for the purchase of durable goods ; per- 
haps carrying priorities on materials. 
If the government were to be a party to 
the plan, there’d be some as yet un- 
solved problems. No one knows now 
what distribution regulations will pre- 
vail after the war; hence the priorities 
might be meaningless or worse. 


Several companies are making 
use of the basic idea; that of inducing 
customers to purchase war bonds and 
to hypothecate them for the post-war 
purchase of the company’s goods. The 
Portland Cement Association, the 
Crane Company, Curtis Woodwork 
and a number of other corporations are 
exploring these possibilities. Chicago 
University and Grinnell College are ap- 
plying the idea to post-war tuition pay- 
ments. If it works anywhere, it should 
work in the financing of post-war 
homes. You can easily think of diffi- 
culties; but keep your eye on the idea. 














General view of the prefabricating plant at Portsmouth, Va., which pro- 
duced 5000 homes in just under 5 months 





Close-up of jig tables in prefabricating plant. At tables like these wall 
sections, floor sections, ceiling and roof sections are manufactured—to be 
assembled later at the site 
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By FP. VAUX WILSON Jr. 
Vice President 
The Homasote Co. 


The word “prefabricate’”’ has become 
a fighting word in the building industry 
in little more than a decade. To some 
people, it is the battle ery that will 
lead the industry to a brave new world. 
To others, it is the symbol of a dan- 
gerous evil. 

That is a rather heavy burden for 
even a 12-letter word to carry—partic- 
ularly when its actual meaning 1s 
simply “to make before.” 

The trouble is that the word “pre- 
fabricate’”’ covers too much ground, in 
one sense—and not enough ground, in 
another sense. Many laymen think of 
a prefabricated house as one that is 
completely built in a factory, shipped 
by truck and hoisted like a big box on 
to the site. And many builders and 
dealers and building materials manu- 
facturers forget that every house they 
help to erect is partially prefabricated. 
Millwork, hardware, plumbing and 
other fixtures are all “made before” 
and then assembled into the finished 
house at the site. 





Engineered Housing 

We at Homasote have a reputation 
for knowing something about prefabri- 
cation — because the Precision-Built 
Method of Construction we have been 
developing for seven years has built 
$30,000,000 worth of housing—yet we 
do not consider our system as “pre- 
fabrication” at all. We call it “engi- 
neered housing.” 

This is no mere quibbling of words. 
It is a fundamental difference in ap- 
proach which, we believe, explains: 

1. Why certain types of prefabri- 

cated homes have not been suc- 

cessful in the past. 
2. Why other types of prefabri- 
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VO.1 IN THE SERIES 
ON MASS HOUSING BY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


cated homes are extremely suc- 
cessful now — particularly in 
the vital job of providing war 
housing. 

3. Why “engineered” homes will 
dominate the future of the resi- SHA 
dential building industry. iY, 

The easiest way to describe “en- iy 

gineered housing’’—is to take the his- 
tory of Homasote’s Precision-Built 





Construction as an example. a of si site : Pipi nse the — ma . 8 
Our primary purpose is the very oreground are stac ed in accor _ with a = u tg ed out plan 
simple one of helping our dealers sell to insure maximum efficiency in the assembly 


more Homasote Building Board. Ob- 
viously they sell more Homasote when 
more houses are being built and sold. 
And, equally obviously, if better houses 
are built at lower costs, more of them 
will be sold. 

So—seven years ago we set out to 
learn how better houses could be built 
for less money. More specifically, our 
problem was to find out how the vari- 
ous properties of building materials 
can be most efficiently utilized. That, 
says Mr. Webster, is engineering and 
we are “housing engineers.” 

Please note that we did not try to 
build a house in a central factory. For 
one thing, construction is not our busi- 
ness. For another, centralized pre- 
fabrication freezes design to a few 
plans—thus limiting sales appeal. Fi- 
nally, we recognized immediately the 
distribution problems involved. 

We believe that it is inefficient not 
to make use of the distributive system 





already set up in the building industry The sub-flooring and floor sections have already been put in place over 
And we learned. by exhanstive cost pre-cast foundation piers—and now the wall sections are going up. Ina 
studies, that transportation costs be- very few minutes, this begins to take the shape of a small home 


tween prefabricating plant and housing 
site increase at the rate of 50c per 
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Roof sections being hauled into place 











Here is a completed war worker's home at Portsmouth, Va.—insulated, well 
equipped, 2 bedrooms, kitchen and bath, 5 closets and extra storage space 








house per mile. We have concluded 
that in Precision-Built Construction 
the plant should be no more than 200 
miles from the site—and preferably 
within 10 to 25 miles. 


In Local Dealer's Shop 


Therefore, the ideal spot for the Pre- 
cision-Built plant is in the local build- 
ing materials dealer’s shop. Our whole 
research—at a cost so far of nearly 
$300,000—has been devoted to devel- 
oping a system that the local dealer 
could install in his own yard and use 
in conjunction with the local contractor 
and architect. 

To that end, the plant required has 
been simplified to the point where all 
that is needed is a building to shelter 
workers, large enough to house jig 
tables and light power equipment, and 
with a roof strong enough to support 
overhead cranes used in carrying mate- 
rials around the shop and_ loading 
trucks. 

The function of this plant is to com- 
bine the several thousand parts that go 
into the house into a few major ele- 
ments : 








1. Framing lumber is pre-cut with 
mechanical saws to proper 
lengths. 


2. Large floor sections are con- 
structed on specially designed 
jigs, and the finished flooring is 


applied. 


3. Walls and partitions are built in 
room-size sections and Homasote 
nailed and glued to both sides. 


4. Large ceiling and roof sections 
are built on jigs especially de- 
signed for the purpose. 

5. Millwork is either pre-cut or as- 
sembled—and primed before go- 
ing to the job. Windows are 
pre-fitted to their frames, doors 
are hung in the openings. 


6. Plumbing lines are pre-assembled 
into sections by the local plum- 
ber, so they may be quickly in- 
stalled in the house. 


N 


Wall sections are pre-wired and 
fitted with outlet boxes. 


The major elements thus fabricated 
are then trucked to the site, where 
foundations have been laid meanwhile. 
In a matter of minutes, the house be- 
gins to take shape and even a large 
two-story house is under roof within a 
day. After the wall, ceiling, roof and 
flooring sections have been assembled, 
the job becomes simply one of applying 
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exterior and interior trim, installing 
fixtures, painting and decorating and 
connecting up the utilities. 


Efficiency in Local Manufacture 


Why is so much of the work done at 
the local plant? Simply because it is 
more efficient that way. In the plant, 
you don’t have to worry about the 
weather; rain or shine, hail or hurri- 
cane, the job goes on without interrup- 
tion. In the plant you can use light 
power machinery, cranes and jig tables 
to speed up the work and make it more 
accurate. In the plant you keep your 
equipment busy by working on several 
jobs at the same time. In the plant you 
can plan the work for the utmost speed 
and accuracy; for example, it is much 
easier and faster to work on wall sec- 
tions laid horizontally on a jig table 
than it is to crouch and stretch before 
an upright wall. 

All this, of course, is accepted the- 
ory in modern production methods. 
But the proof of the theory—as applied 
to housing—is in the practice. At 
Portsmouth, Virginia, for workers in 
the Navy Yard, 5000 one-, two- and 
three-bedroom homes were Precision- 
Built by a force of 2300 men in five 
months! 

Homasote Precision-Built Construc- 
tion derives its basic efficiency from the 
use of large (up to 8’ x 14’) sheets of 
Homasote, which makes it possible to 
build an entire, room-size wall section 
in one piece—and from modular de- 
sign, which makes mass production of 
interchangeable parts possible. Beyond 
these two factors, our seven years’ re- 
search has produced such time-savers 
as estimating tables, pricing schedules, 
syndicated architect’s plans, etc. 

The net result, we believe, is to take 
the guesswork out of housing and re- 
place it with engineering. At the same 
time, this flexible, localized system 
places no limit on design. 


Already that result is apparent in 
such Precision-Built projects for war 
workers as Portsmouth (5000 houses 
in five months); Vallejo, California 
(977 houses in 73 days) ; Fort Leonard 
Wood, Missouri (500 houses in 49 
days). 


Immense Post War Market 


But the real value of engineered 
housing will be measured in the post- 
war era. Expert forecasters say that 
the housing market will amount to at 
least 800,000 units a year—because of 
the demand now being pent up by war- 
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time restrictions and because modern 
techniques will make so many existing 
houses obsolete. 

Homasote Company believes that the 
bulk of that market will be for low-cost 
housing—and that its Precision-Built 
Method of Construction will enable 
dealers and contractors to build and 
sell homes for as low as $1800—at a 
profit. 


Demountability 


This will be a completely equipped, 
two-bedroom house, thoroughly in- 
sulated to lower operating costs—and 
demountable if desired. Demountabil- 
ity may well be a very important factor 
in postwar building because it will en- 
able the owner to take his home with 
him when business or other considera- 
tions make it necessary for him to move 
—hecause a demountable house can be 
expanded or contracted as the needs 
of the family change — because the 
mortgagee’s investment in the house is 
protected against loss of value due to 
deterioration of the neighborhood. 

With Precision-Built Construction, 
demountability is no problem. It simply 
requires assembling with lag screws 
and bolts instead of nails—and the lag- 
screw-bolt assembly is structurally 
stronger than the nail assembly. 

Demountability is as good an ex- 
ample as any of the advantages of en- 
gineered housing—because only pains- 
taking planning could provide for 
such a feature. We are convinced that 
the day of the office-in-his-hat, hit-and- 
miss builder is gone. We are equally 
convinced that the day of the central- 
ized prefabricator is not coming. The 
future belongs to the local housing en- 
gineer. 


Homasote Precision-Built Homes at the 
Army's Fort Leonard Wood in Missouri, 
another example of the kind of small, 
low-cost home possible with this system 





Picturesque small home completed a 
year ago in New Windsor, N. Y., for 
the Hudson Valley Housing Corp. 





Yardley, Pa. country home in the $20,000 
price class, built by Homasote Precision- 
Built Construction. This home is on a 
sloping site and there are three levels. 





A more imposing home built for a 
private owner in Indianapolis. The basic 
principles of construction which pro- 


duced this fine residence are the same 
as those which produce, in mass quan- 
tities, the vast war housing projects 
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Making 1943 a Planned Year 


The PROFITABLE FUTURE for all building material outlets depends on a Proper 
Plan of Action successfully to overcome today's restrictions and form an aggressive 
position for postwar business. 

Planning itself requires a plan. Far too often planning hits in spots leaving impor- 
tant questions unanswered. An over-all Picture is necessary and each point in that 
picture should be scrutinized carefully for defects. Our object then is to suggest 
an over-all plan that may be used as a guide or path to forming a successful Plan of 
Action. 

In the discussion and use of this PATH OF CONSIDERATION each one of the 
seven points is important and worthy of study in relation to your individual business. 
Let us go over them point by point and explore the possibilities. 


& Jera —YOUR COMPANY Consideration 


~ , , 
Consideration 


ideration No. 3—YOUR MESSAGE TO YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 


Consideration 


No 4—HOW YOU SEND YOUR MESSAGES 


We have therefore in as simple and disappear. It means new unknown 
sources will take their places and you 
must be their choice as a source of 
supply. 


logical a way as possible outlined sug- 
gestions for developing a Proper Plan 
of Action that is all important at the 
start of this new and critical year. 
Many building conractors have en- 
tered new fields, home owners have 
sold their homes and moved to distant 
places, carpenters, masons and other 
technicians have entered war work 
return. This means that a 
proportion of your business source 
built up over a period of years will 
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New faces will be everywhere. 

New products will replace present 
products. 

New methods will outmode present 
products. 
never to Opportunity will be lost to those 
who have not planned to be ready— 
those who have been willing to stand 


No. 5—YOUR SALES METHODS 
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No. 6—YOUR MARKET 


No. 7—YOUR OBJECTIVE 


still and see what happens. 

A backlog 
trained organization, up to the minute 
products, a stock free from dead arti- 
cles, a hand picked market systematic- 
ally covered by sales getting advertis- 
ing and a high spirit of company coop- 
eration will be the result of your plan- 
ning and the carrying of the plan into 
reality. 


consisting of a_ well 


Only those in such a position will be 
able to obtain a full share of the busi- 
ness and profits available. 
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Experimental preservative treatment of wood under pressure 


HE nature of wood as a material has 

controlled the use of wood as a 
material since man made the first lean- 
to of branches. 

The adverse characteristics of wood 
were recognized and dealt with as 
necessary evils. Allowances have al- 
ways been made by designers for direc- 
tional weaknesses, shrinkage, warpage, 
absorption and all the other factors 
that have limited the uses of wood. 


New Era in Wood 

We are now beginning a new era in 
the expansion of wood’s usefulness by 
the technological control of its char- 
acteristics. Instead of suiting the use 
to the wood we will now suit the wood 
to the use. 

Until recently, wood has been taken 
for granted. One of the first efforts to 
improve it was by laminating. The re- 
cent, more suitable glues which have 
been developed are relatively water 
resistant and self-bonding. 

Glued laminated arches have come 
more and more into general use for 
certain types of structures. Another 
later development is the simple glued 
laminated beam as an alternative to the 
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conventional steel or timber truss in 
column construction. 

The tremendous plywood industry 
which has developed in the United 
States will probably experience a 
farther rise in its production on ac- 
count of the strength, nail-holding abil- 
ity, uniformity of properties, the large 
light-weight units characteristic of the 
product and the relatively small waste 
resulting from its manufacture. How- 
ever, veneer should be cut from logs 
of the smallest size and poorest quality 
possible as little will be gained, from 
the long-range viewpoint, by the de- 
velopment of a greatly enlarged ply- 
wood industry using high quality logs 
which will be at a premium in the fu- 
ture. 

Although there has been a shift to 
inetal in recent years, the present emer- 
gency has accelerated the comeback of 
improved wood which may _ perma- 
nently replace metal, plastics and glass 
in some uses. 


Compregnated Wood 


It is a common belief that com- 
pressed wood and impregnated wood 


are the same thing, while in reality they 


CHEMISTRY 
TO MOULD 
FUTURE 


are not. Being built in cemented lay- 
ers, they are both similar to plywood. 
In compressed wood or “wood iron” 
the resin acts as a bond between the 
layers and is spread by special equip- 
ment thus reducing the water absorp- 
tion. Impregnating the resin also 
hardens the material but makes it less 
resistant. By compregnating the wood 
(impregnating and compressing) we 
get a wood whose cells have been actu- 
ally penetrated by the resin and which 
has also been compressed before the 
resin has had a chance to harden. Thus 
it has a permanent gloss like that of 
polished marble and can be used both 
in peace and wartime. 


Flexible Wood 


Recently, another momentous dis- 
covery was made at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. By soaking wood in 
an inexpensive solution, it was found 
to become flexible as a piece of heavy 
rubber, then when dried to harden and 
hold permanently any new shape given 
to it. This development has countless 
possibilities for the utilization of wood 
and wood-waste in fields undreamed of 
until the present. 

The production of synthetic con- 
struction materials made from non- 
merchantable species and the pressing 
of inferior lumber into hard, dense, at- 
tractive building materials will un- 
doubtedly receive increased attention 
by the industry. Package boards and 
wall boards are the largest consumers 
of cellulose and pulp; recent develop- 
ments will probably increase their im- 
portance. Thus paper sheets impreg- 
nated with a resin weigh half as much 
as a piece of aluminum of the same 
dimensions yet possess the tensile 
strength of a piece of steel. This lami- 
nated paper is already used by airplane 
manufacturers as it is not corroded by 
salt water, does not splinter, tear, or 
flower out when pierced by a bullet. 
This “paper” is ready to give a tough 
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fight to any light metal after the 
emergency. 

Iveryone is acquainted nowadays 
with Masonite boards and is even in- 
clined to forget that they were un- 
known fifteen years ago. Today 500 
million board feet of them (or 1.7 per 
cent of the entire U. S. lumber produc- 
tion) are produced each year. The fu- 
ture can hardly witness the slackening 
of this tremendous volume on account 
of its excellent properties and low cost. 
The rapid progress and expansion of 
the Masonite Corporation is a typical 
example of the value of research in the 
forest products industry. Recently it 
has developed hard-board reflectors for 
fluofescent lights; after the conflict it 
even plans to utilize its waste liquors 
for the production of various chemicals 
and resins thus creating productive 
employment and further lowering the 
cost of its products. Many other com- 
panies will undoubtedly become waste- 
minded in the future. The Western 
Pine Association and the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., are already spend- 
ing large sums of money on wood- 
products research, mostly with the 
purpose of finding new uses for and 
improving wood. Waste collection 
methods are so undeveloped that it is 
sometimes cheaper to use logs than 
waste! A long time will probably elapse 
before we shall be using the 100 mil- 
lion tons of readily available annual 
wood waste. 


Wood Chemicals 


In the chemical utilization field it is 
the composition rather than the physi- 
cal properties which determine the 
value of wood as a raw material, and 
size is of much less importance than in 
the lumber and structural field. The 
subject of chemical conversion was dis- 
cussed in a previous article (Oct. 17 
issue, Ed.) indicating that many di- 


versified products such as acids, alco- | 


hols, dyes, baking powder, toothpaste, 
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Yarns made from wood pulp Rayon 


charcoal, pulp, paper, rayon, sugar, 
synthetic rubber, lacquers and explo- 
sives can be made from wood. 


Artifical Fibers 


The tremendous growth of cellulose 
fiber production which has shot up 
from 25 million pounds in 1922 to 470 
million pounds in 1942 has caused con- 
siderable speculation as to its possible 
future significance to the forest prod- 
ucts industries. 

We shouldn’t, however, forget one 
of the main reasons which brought 
about this striking increase and which 
should give a clue to the other branches 
of the industry, especially lumber man- 
ufacturers, as to what should be done 
for boosting sales. The price of rayon 
yarn in 1922 was $2.75 per lb., it has 
steadily decreased since then to hit a 
low of slightly above 50 cents a Ib. in 
recent years. 

Three quarters of the rayon produc- 
tion in the United States is made from 
wood pulp, and one quarter from cot- 
ton linters, once its sole source. Staple 
cotton is neither needed nor cheap 
enough for this purpose. Obviously at 
its present price of 18.5 cents or pre- 
war price of 12 cents a pound it can 


hardly compete with alpha-cellulose 
from wood at 5 cents a pound. On the 
other hand linters amount to only 3-4 
percent of the cotton production, which 
means that the continued expansion of 
rayon production will require increas- 
ing amounts of wood pulp. Artificial 
fibers may take some of the volume of 
sales of cotton itseli—for example rub- 
ber tires made with rayon linings save 
as much as 30 percent rubber; rayon 
rugs, hose, clothes etc. will be more 
and more popular. 

The newest development is that of 
rayon wool which is said to be almost 
the equivalent of natural wool. Selling 
for about half the price of the latter, 
rayon may be expected to replace a 
substantial part of the 375 million 
pounds of wool consumed annually in 
the United States. 

Wood can easily bear the burden of 
increased rayon production. At pres- 
ent the latter accounts to only 2.1 per- 
cent of the U. S. pulp output or two 
tenths of a percent of the entire lumber 
output; even if this figure were more 
than doubled it would account to only 
half a percent of the latter! Obviously 
the mechanical uses are far more im- 





portant in so far as volume is con- 
cerned. However, conversion of a 
cord of wood into rayon will provide 
many times as much employment as its 
conversion into paper pulp. Undoubt- 
edly the inevitable further expansion 
of production which is coming will give 
the Pacific Coast and the South their 
full share. 

Plastics and Other Chemicals 


Small-size, low-grade and_ waste 
wood will be utilized in the future for 
the production of low-cost plastic ar- 
ticles by mass production methods. 
Research done by the writer for a num- 
ber of years points out that this will 
be entirely possible. 

Every year twice as much lignin is 
dumped into rivers by pulping mills 
as the entire amount of synthetic rub- 
ber projected for 1944. The raw ma- 
terial costs of various wood plastics 
range from $60 to $90 per ton for 
higher quality products and from $30 
to $50 for lower qualities compared 
with more than $240 per ton for other 
well-known synthetic resins. The field 
of plastics holds out much promise for 
future large tonnage utilization. 

The problem of the production of 
ethyl alcohol from wood raises a num- 
ber of technical, economic and political 
questions which prevent any valuable 
prediction of the future. Alcohol can 
be made from molasses for about 10c 
a gallon; from waste wood it would 
cost 15-20c a gallon but new techniques 
developed by the author and his asso- 
ciates may make possible its cheaper 
production. However, 250,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber will be made from al- 
cohol from grain; the price of corn 
being 83 cents a bushel, the rock-bot- 
tom price of that alcohol will be 50 
cents a gallon. The grain surplus fluc- 
tuates from year to year and may not 
look so excessive in a few years if we 
have to feed the starving world. How- 
ever there is enough sawmill and pulp- 
mill waste to make up to 1,600,000,000 
gallons of alcohol a year or more than 
three times the present U. S. produc- 
tion! Such a project may prove of tre- 
mendous significance to the problem of 
waste utilization. 

Ethyl alcohol compares favorably 
with gasoline as a motor fuel. In nor- 
mal times the normal consumption of 
gasoline amounts to 18 billion gallons 
annually. Some specialists predict for 
the not too distant future a depletion 
of our petroleum supplies with a re- 
sulting materially increased cost for 
gasoline. If these trends are reason- 
ably correct and if research can further 
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Erection of a demonstration prefabricated house from wood 


lower the cost of production of alcohol 
from wood, there would be a potential 
alcohol market which would require 
more than 800 million cords of wood 
annually to supply ! 


Research a Vital Factor 

Past experience has clearly demon- 
strated that technologic and research 
work are critically essential to the ef- 
ficient use and adaptation of wood to 
new market demands. Records indicate 
that successful industries spend from 1 
to 2 percent of the sale value of their 
product upon research. The tremen- 
dous expansion of the chemical indus- 
try in the United States is due to a 
large extent to the fact that it has been 
spending 3 cents of every sales dollar 
for research. The lumber industry has 
a production of close to one billion 
dollars, while the secondary industries, 
not including pulp and paper, bring the 
total of forest-industries products to 
over 3 billion dollars. An expenditure 
of even % percent of this annual value 
would mean fifteen millions ! Since one- 
third of the nation’s forests are gov- 
ernment owned and another third 
consists of scattered tracts owned by 
farmers, private and public research 
should amount to at least $5,000,000 ; 
at present it is less than one fifth of 
that figure. 


Clue to Trend 

A recent analysis by the Forest 
Products Laboratory indicates that in 
the conversion of 1 million cubic feet 
of timber into lumber and planing mill 


products, 75 men are employed, $75,- 
000 in wages are paid, and the result- 
ing products are valued at $250,000; 
whereas in the conversion of the same 
amount of wood into pulp and paper 
the employees number 150, the wages 
are $200,000 and the finished products 
are valued at $900,000. Conversion of 
the wood into rayon carries these bene- 
fits much further. This illustration 
gives a clue to the trends in the forest 
industries. It suggests the need for 
waste utilization, industrial integration 
and a greater adaptation and _ refine- 
ment of the final products. 

A comprehensive research program 
should also include such economic top- 
ics as the influence of transportation 
costs on the economics of distribution 
of forest products; the effect of taxes 
on wood utilization ; the possible ‘post- 
war effect of a shift in international 
tariff policies and trade; the potential 
competition between wood and farm 
wastes as well as many other vital eco- 
nomic considerations. 

Wood is and will remain a truly uni- 
versal material. The future will add 
many new proofs of its versatility to its 
several thousand present uses. But if 
such developments are to come about— 
if the potentialities are to be converted 
into realities—it will only be through 
adequate research. That is what has 
brought expansion to other industries, 
including many of the competitors of 
wood ; it is the tool which must be util- 
ized by anyone interested in wood in 
order to keep pace with modern chang- 
ing conditions. 
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DEALERS’ AD Recognizes Efforts 
of FORGOTTEN EMPLOYEES 


“We tell this story to prevent our 
employes from becoming the forgotten 
men of Akron,” proclaimed a group of 
seven building material dealers in a 
full-page advertisement in the Akron, 
Ohio, Beacon Journal. The firms spon- 
soring the advertisement were: The 
J. P. Loomis Coal and Supply Co., 
the Fairlawn Supply and Coal Co., 
The Botzum Bros. Co., W. E. Wright 
Co., M. M. Mell Co., Stuver Bros. Co., 
and the Builders Supply Co. 

Copy in the advertisement stated, 
“The great war plants of Akron, unlike 
Topsy, didn’t ‘just grow.’ They had to 
be built, or remodeled. The cost of 
construction—$25,000,000 in Summit 
County since the war began—gives an 
idea of the immensity of operations. 

“To make this construction possible, 
trainloads of building materials are un- 
loaded in Akron every day, including 
cement, sand, gravel, brick, slag, lime- 
stone and many other things. There 
must be enough heavy trucks and 
enough experienced, skilled workers to 





get these materials into the warehouses 
of the building material dealers, and 
then to deliver the materials to the 
places where they are needed at the ex- 
act hour needed. And there must be 
machines and operators to make use 
of the material furnished. If it were 
not for these things there could be no 
war plants in Akron. 

“Nor is this all. Even with wartime 
restrictions, hundreds of houses are 
being built. These include both private 
and public housing projects. Over one 
thousand more have been approved for 
construction in Akron in the immediate 
future. And not one of those houses 
sG essential for the sheltering of war 
workers can be built without calling 
upon the services of the dealers in 
building materials. 

“In a total war such as we are en- 
gaged in, the services of all persons 
who contribute to victory, directly or 
indirectly, are equally indispensable. 
We cannot succeed in any one en- 
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Construction of the unit type house 


illustrated for war workers and others 
is accomplished almost entirely out 
of short lengths and cull lumber by 
an Arizona lumber company. The 
only boards more than eight feet long 
are the 16 foot floor joists. Studs are 
of 2x3 inch stock, flooring, all short 
lengths, and the balance of the lumber 
all 24 inches or less in length. 


The units are 8x16 feet overall and 
by omitting one end on two of them 
they may be joined to make a larger 
section. The customary procedure is 
to build the unit in the yard and to 


load it on a truck for delivery to the 
site where it is to be used. 
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The only equipment 
needed is a small swing, 
cut-off saw and a table rip 
saw. The single unit can be 
built by a lumber yard’s 
yard crew in 27 man hours, 
with nine man hours for 
each additional eight feet of 
length if more than a single 
unit is desired. Cost for 
painting including labor and 
materials is $9.50 for the 
basic unit; $2.75 for each 
additional eight feet. 

Complete working drawings, assem- 
bling instructions and material lists 
are available. Further details may be 
had from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Salvage Editor. 


Names and 
addresses of the parties to which the 
following items refer may be obtained 
from the Salvage Editor, AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


AVAILABLE 
10. 


Several car-loads of 1x3, 1x4 floor- 
ing and crating material. 


deavor without the help of others. Be- 
hind the front line of war manufactur- 
ing in Akron are many lines of activity, 
all of them doing splendid work. Our 
congratulations go to them, but we are 
concerned here with our own story be- 
cause we know it best. 

“We salute our loyal employes. 
They are engaged in vital war work as 
surely as if they were in the actual 
production of shells or airplanes. In 
their own work they are giving the 
maximum in loyalty, skill, and experi- 
ence. Their average working experi- 
ence with us is 18 years, and their 
skill is such that they operate compli- 
cated machines costing thousands of 
dollars. Working in obscurity, they 
have never been awarded an E pen- 
nant. No generals or admirals have 
made speeches to them. No movie stars 
have showered them with glamour. Un- 
sung, unhonored, they have gone about 
their jobs day in and day out in the 
knowledge that they are doing their 
very best. They are irreplacable. They 
are entitled to recognition. To them 
we pay a tribute of respect.” 


11. 


1x2x18 inch sound square edge hard- 
woods (such as locust and others). 
Also 1x1%4x18 inch hardwoods, and 
2x2x18 inch material. 


12. 

Unlimited amounts of partially air 
dried No. 2 & Btr. gum or oak in the 
following: 1x4, 1x6, 1x8, 1x10, 1x12, 
2x10, 2x12 in S4S or Shiplap. Also 
2x6 and 2x8 available in oak. 


13. 


Fir and hemlock: sizes 1x2, 1x3, 
1x4, 1x6 and 2x2 to 2x10 in lengths 
from two feet to seven feet, and grade 
from No. 3 Com. up to Clears, S4S. 


WANTED 
i4. 

Wants 1x6, 1x8 or 1x10, No. 3 
white pine, 24 inches long. Must be 
no loose knots. 

15. 

Wants 50,000 pieces of lumber D2S 
one-half inch thick, in any of the fol- 
lowing species: poplar, birch or maple. 


(See illustration below) 
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A neatly designed bus shelter for the War Industries Transpor- 
tation Co., has been erected by Fairbanks Morse & Co., at its 
Beloit, Wisconsin, plant. 

Though larger than the design suggested in the December 26, 
1942 issue of American Lumberman, this shelter employs the 
same structural system. The design of the columns as struts 
is worthy of comment, as is the raised platform for the seats. 
The proportion of the windows in the ends might have been in 
better relationship to the area of wall—perhaps being wider to 
eliminate the short pieces of siding. But this is a minor 
criticism of an otherwise excellent design. 


[tn al 


S. Horace Disston, President, and R. T. Nalle, Vice-President 
of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. trying out one of the new Diss- 
ton Chain Saws ...a power operated saw which cuts through 
a heavy log in seconds where an ordinary two-man cross-cut 
saw requires minutes. The Army Engineers have ordered a 
large quantity of these remarkable products of modern en- 
gineering. 





An assembled 24-man barracks—complete with plywood black- 
out flaps. Ninety minutes of trained labor and the building 
is erected—from foundation to flaps. The National Housing 
Company, Dallas, Texas, is building these prefabricated bar- 
racks for the United States Army. Pressure-treated foundation 
posts, steps and other framing members in contact with the 
ground are impregnated with Wolman Salts preservative, block- 
ing the entrance of termites and at the same time making sure 
that decay organisms will not shorten the life of the wood. 
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Shelter 


Power Saw 


Barracks 





CLASSIFIED AD 


LASSIFIED advertising is perhaps 

as truly scientific as any advertising, 

for it is based on appealing to nat- 
ural human instincts ; curiosity and the 
love of a bargain. 

For this reason classified advertising 
in most local newspapers has a value 
all out of proportion to the size of the 
space used and to its relatively low 
cost. People who really have no actual 
needs in mind will read the ads just to 
see what others have to sell or trade, 
and often the act of noting the avail- 
ability of an item creates a desire for 
its possession. 

Then, too, classified ads tradition- 
ally imply a bargain, because they were 
originally conceived for, and are still 
used by the private individual who 
wishes to dispose of something for 
which he no longer has a use. This 
type of seller will usually sacrifice 
something on the price in order to 
locate a buyer quickly. 

All of this curious reader appeal is 
at the disposal of the dealer who has 
some merchandise which he wishes to 
sell, and by observing certain tech- 
niques he may increase the effective- 
ness of classified advertising. These 
techniques are all based on human 
psychology. 

Primary thing to remember when 
writing a classified ad is the fact that 
the reader has no power which enables 
him to grasp the thoughts in the 
writer's mind which are not set down 
in black and white. Therefore all the 
points about the article offered for sale 
that it is desirous for the reader to 
know should be recorded. Further- 
more, it is false economy to indulge in 
too great an amount of abbreviation. 
Neither should verbs nor connecting 
words be dropped from the ad copy to 
save space. 

Classified ad readers are always 
interested in price, so it is wise to 
include this information whenever 
feasible. Be sure that the price ts 
given in terms that mean something to 
the ordinary layman. Most people not 
connected with the building industry 
do not know whether a price of 4 cents 
a foot for certain type of wallboard 
is high or low. They wonder if that 
means a lineal foot or a square foot. 
If you must include the square foot 
price for wallboard, supplement it with 
the total cost of the material for finish- 
ing the walls of an average room, say 
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COMPOSITION 


12x15 feet with an eight foot ceiling. 
This is a figure the homeowner can 
understand—he knows whether or not 
he can afford such a job. Of course 
for single items such as a window sash 
or a storm door the item is tangible 
and can be priced per unit. 

It is wise to avoid the large and 
gaudy heads which are offered by some 
newspapers for classified advertising. 
Such a head immediately labels the ad 
as being the message of a business con- 
cern, and this is not altogether advis- 
able. It is better that the message de- 
scribing merchandise for sale be read 
first before the reader realizes that 
a business house is the advertiser. 
A small head, slightly more bold 
than the ordinary body type of the item 
is very satisfactory. Trickily worded 
heads have no place in classified adver- 
tising; make them punch by a mere 
statement of the nature of the item 
available. 

White space does nearly as much as 
black type to emphasize a message on 
a classified advertising page whose gen- 
eral appearance is usually that of being 
cramped. White space adds dignity to 
the advertisement. Money spent to 
buy a little extra space in the column, 
more than that needed to accommodate 
the message, is as well spent as that 
used to pay the extra charges for big 
hold type. Instruct the printer to space 
out the lines and leave a good margin 
at the top and bottom of the ad space. 

Neither is it necessary to emphasize 
the company name in classified adver- 
tising by couching it in display type. 
If the message has appeal and offers 
something that is wanted at an attrac- 
tive price, the reader will take the trou- 
ble to look for the name of the place 
where that merchandise can be secured. 
In the case of a business house it is 
advisable to give both the address and 
the telephone number and thereby open 
as many channels to inquiries as possi- 
ble. 

In summary then, the principles are 
these. Present your case in good clear 
English, avoiding unnatural abbrevia- 
tions and the practice of dropping verbs 
from the statements. 2) Use a mod- 
estly sized heading : make it state what 
you have for sale. 3) Use a complete 
signature but in  not-too-bold type. 
+) Use white space rather than gaudy 
headings to attract attention to your ad. 
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WOOD BOXES FOR OVERSEAS 
SHIPMENT OF TRUCK PARTS 


Boxing of trucks and parts for shipment overseas has 
become one of the important phases of wartime activities 
at the Yellow Truck and Coach factories. Now the boxing 
schedule for one day exceeds that for the whole year of 1938. 

One truck, dismantled after testing, is packed complete 
in two boxes. Assembly manuals and indexed parts lists 
are sent with each truck so assembly may be accomplished 
under adverse conditions. 

Boxed parts follow the shipments of trucks in “lots” 
sufficient to service 100 trucks for a period of one year. 

Test boxes are sent to sea with parts in different types of 
protection, wax paper, cellophane, cloth, grease-coated, wax- 
dipped and with other special treatments. Periodically 
these are returned for inspection to determine the best 
method of shipping. 





A train of dollies, heavily loaded with boxes of truck parts, 
moves from warehouse to freight cars for shipment to the gov- 
ernment. This is a frequent scene at the Yellow Truck and 
Coach boxing plant. 





Army truck cabs are packed in separate boxes. Within the 
cab itself five wheels and tires are held in a special rack to 
keep them from touching the instrument panel. Cab seats are 
later wired in front of the windshield to form a square, over- 
all package. 
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YOUR TAX BILL IS 





New Deduction Privileges Offset Part 
of Tax Increase. They are in the Law 
for the Purpose of Being Used. 


When the dealer makes loud com- 
plaints about the stiff new taxes he 
should remember that new tax-saving 
opportunities have also been included 
in the Revenue Act of 1942. 

Bad Debts 

Dealers have been advised previously 
to deduct bad debts in profit years, as 
a later collection on the bad debt would 
be taxable whether or not it had been 
deducted before. 

Change Corrects Inequality 

In the new law recoveries from bad 
debts written off in loss years may be 
left out of gross income this year, pro- 
viding, of course, you do not use this 
same deduction as a net operating loss 
carry-over. 

If you have a reserve set up to 
handle bad debts you can not take 
advantage of this part of the new law 
as the collection, being put in the re- 
serve account, reduces the amount of 
addition to the reserve for the year so 
the result is the same as if the recovery 
had been added to net income. 

If you got an actual tax deduction 
on a bad debt in a profit year, and then 
you collect on the debt later, you must 
pay up at the later time. 
Non-Business Income or Loss 

You may now deduct expenses paid 
or incurred during the taxable year for 
the production or collection of income 
from sources other than your business, 
or for the management, conservation 
or maintenance of property held for 
the production of income. Heretofore 
all income from whatever source was 
taxable, but only those expenses in- 
curred by your actual business were 
deductible. However, do not confuse 
this amendment with losses suffered in 
transactions not entered into for profit. 
For example, if you bought a pleasure 
car and sold it at a loss, that is not 
deductible, nor is a loss on the sale of 
a residence used as your home at the 
time of the sale. But, if you make a 
profit on such a sale, your gain is tax- 
able. The property must have been 
used for income-producing purposes 
before and at the time of the sale to 
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get a deduction for loss and that deduc- 
tion is subject to capital gain and loss 
limitations. 
Depreciation, Debts, Doctors 

Depreciation and obsolescence on 
income producing property, whether 
used in business or not, are deductible, 
in fact, any charge incurred in con- 
nection with the earning of taxable 
income may be deducted from now on. 
. . Non-business debts must be totally 
worthless before deduction and then 
are subject to capital loss limitations. . 
Ordinary business debts may be de- 
ducted wholly or in part if the dealer 
can prove, with a reasonable degree of 
certainty, the amount thereof which is 
uncollectible. . . Medical expenses ex- 
ceeding 5 percent of net income are 
deductible up to $2,500. Note that the 
sum you can deduct is only the excess 
over 5 percent of net income. We 
understand that farmers, who could 
deduct the veterinarians fee for a sick 
horse kicked because they thought, and 
rightly, that their health was just as 
important to their business as_ the 
horse’s. 
Saddle Your Losses on a Good 
Year 

For the first time, you are permitted 
a carry-back of operating losses for 2 
years, which affords, in general, the 
same relief in periods of declining 
profits that the 2-year carry-over of 
operating losses, previously permitted, 
affords in periods of increasing profits. 
Margins and sales have been cut by 
wartime restrictions so that some deal- 
ers may experience losses. Alone or in 
combination, the 2-year carry-over and 
2-year carry-back of operating losses 
may offer substantial tax-savings. Bear 
this in mind, should you experience 
losses instead of profits. You cannot 
carry back or carry over losses for 
more than 2 years. You cannot carry 
back a loss before January 1, 1941. If 
losses exceed these time limitations, 
you're stuck with the leftover. 

These provisions are so important 
that we illustrate them. Let’s suppose 
you show these net incomes and net 


losses over a period of years: 


=e $ 500 net income 
I ak NY eM 1,200 net income 
1,400 loss 
eee 1,200 loss 
1945... 400 net income 
1946... _... 1,500 net income 
1947 ............. 1,600 loss 


You may carry back the $1,400 loss 
in 1943 to 1941 but you can’t go back 
further than that. Deducting $500 
from $1,400 leaves $900 balance, which 
may be applied to the $1,200 net income 
earned in 1942, leaving $300. Now the 
1943 loss has been absorbed by the 
2-year carry-back with $300 of 1942 
net income remaining and there is no 
loss carry-over to 1944 and 1945. But 
the $1,200 loss in 1944 may be carried 
back to 1942 to clip that $300 overage, 
leaving $900 still unabsorbed. 

Back and Forth 

To this point, you have been using 
the carry-back amendment, now you 
switch to the carry-over provision 
legalized in a previous bill. Carry for- 
ward the $900 to 1945 and 1946. De- 
duct the 1945 income of $400 from 
$900 leaving a loss balance of $500 
still to go, which may be deducted from 
$1,500 net income in 1946, leaving 
$1,000. In 1947, you lose $1,600, 
which may be carried back to the 
$1,000, wiping out 1946 net income 
and leaving 1947 with a loss-balance 
of $600, which may be carried over to 
1948 and 1949. (See across). 

Before these provisions were legal- 
ized, you took such losses on the chin, 
now you get credit for them. A dealer 
with the foregoing set-up of figures 
would have no net income from 1941 
to 1947. Many dealers from now on 
will be able to show profit and loss 
figures that can be adjusted, more or 
less, in similar manner, to effect tax 
economies. To get credit for a carry- 
back loss, file claim for a refund. 
Victory Tax 

Beginning January 1, 1943, deduct 
5 per cent from salaries of employes 
earning in excess of $624 yearly. Every 
individual is allowed $624 exemption. 
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INVOICE-- CHECK IT 


The tax is figured on the excess. Re- 
cord deductions carefully. We suggest 
that you buy a bound book for about 
50 cents and label it “Victory Tax De- 
ductions. This tax belongs to the gov- 
ernment, but you are the trustee. Re- 
mit quarterly as with social security 
but disaster may follow if you treat this 
tax as a periodic expense, as some have 
considered social security remittances 
in the past, because this tax is 5 times 
greater. An individual carrying on a 
business will consider the Victory tax 
net income as the gross income less 
expenses connected with business or 
non-business enterprises used to pro- 
duce income. 
War Losses 

Pearl Harbor added another amend- 
ment. War losses sustained since De- 
cember 7, 1941 because of the seizure 
or destruction of property attending 
military or naval operations are de- 
ductible. Dealers who have covered 
their properties with war risk insur- 
ance cannot deduct this loss if the in- 


1941 and 


and 1946 


over loss 


Leaves balance for carry-over to 1946.............. 
Net income in 1946 


carry-over 


and 1949 
surance company makes good the claim. 
Only a business loss not covered by 
insurance is deductible. 
LIFO 

Dealers using the last-in first-out 
method of handling inventory, other- 
wise called “lifo” are given relief by 
this bill. If your basic stock, which 
under “lifo,” is frozen at a specified 
figure, is reduced because you cannot 
get the goods to keep inventory up to 
the prescribed level, you may make an 
irrevocable election that if you replace 
the stock within 3 years and it costs 
more than the original valuation, you 
get a tax credit; if the merchandise 
costs less, you pay more tax. This re- 
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Loss in 1947 that may be carried back 


duction of basic stock is called ‘“‘in- 


voluntary liquidation.” 
Taxes Depend on Profits: 
Profits Depend on Taxes 

From now on, the lumber dealer 
must recondition his viewpoint on tax 
matters and consider his tax problems 
throughout the year the same way he 
supervises merchandising operations. 
He must judge all business perform- 
ance in the light of how it will effect 
his tax. He must check the trend and 
size of net earnings closely with the tax 
rates to give him a preview of pocket- 
profit, the sum left over after tax de- 
duction. In some cases, paradoxically, 
he may earn more by earning less, be- 
cause the higher tax rate on the in- 
creased volume may take away the 
differential in profit. A guide to this 
enigma is available through the month- 
ly allocation of tax expense. Estimate 
the annual tax for the coming year and 
pro-rate it each month, then deduct 
this estimate from the monthly net 
profit to determine your spendable in- 


Losses in 1943 and 1944, which may be carried back to 
ee ete eee 
But net income in 1941 and 1942 totalled only........ 


ee $2,600 


1,700 





Balance of carry-back not absorbed in carry-over to — 
acne 900 
Profit in 1945, which is deducted from foregoing carry- 


400 








Net income remaining from 1946 after deduction of 





Loss not absorbed, which may be carried over to 1948 
shane eee $ 600 


come. This allocation is as necessary 
today on tax as it is on mortgage in- 
terest paid, depreciation and similar 


expenses that should be pro-rated 
monthly. No longer wait until the end 


of the taxable year to determine how 
hard your profit has been hit. 


You Are Entitled to Deductions: 
Take Them! 

It is recognized, but not determin- 
able, that at one point taxes become a 
brake on production and promotional 
aggressiveness because management is 
dulled, extravagance and_ inefficiency 
encouraged. Although the borderline 
at which the various taxes start to de- 
stroy business initiative and even enter- 


prise itself is not readily discernible, 
the dealer has one means of keeping 
that borderline as far away as possible. 
His taxable base should represent the 
true net income. High rates are justi- 
fied to win the war. The taxing of an 
artificial income is not. The dealer 
must see that his income, as reported, 
takes advantage of all legitimate de- 
ductions. When income tax rates were 
low, it caused less financial havoc to 
pass up deductions. Today, every dol- 
lar deducted means a much bigger sav- 
ing so take all you can get legitimately. 
The tax-saving opportunities are put 
in the law to enable you to benefit by 
them. 
Pay-as-You-Go Plan Proposed 

The Ruml pay-as you-go plan may 
be adopted yet. This would permit the 
taxpayers to file 1942 income reports 
March 15 as “estimates” of their 1943 
income and pay tax accordingly, ad- 
justments to be made March 15, 1944 
along with filing the actual 1943 income 
figures. This eliminates payment of 
1942 taxes in order to put collection 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. Objectors 
say that this plan benefits the big fellow 
because his taxes are forgiven for a 
year, whereas, the little fellow saves 
but a few dollars comparatively. Those 
who like the plan but dislike letting the 
big fellow off too easy, are proposing 
an amendment by which the taxpayer 
may pay his 1942 tax in installments 
after the war and pay currently for 
1943 taxes. 
Tax Is Business, Check It 

Tax is now a major expense and 
must be watched with eagle eye like 
every other item of overhead. It no 
longer behooves the dealer or any other 
business man to wait on the sidelines 
for somebody else to set the toll and 
then pay through the nose with only a 
few cuss words to boot. You wouldn’t 
pay a bill for merchandise without first 
checking the items. Put your tax bill 
in that category from now on. The 
war must be paid for by the butcher, 
baker and lumber dealer but there is 
nothing unpatriotic about insisting that 
economy accompany the levy. Get 
yourself a better understanding of in- 
come tax laws so that you are in a 
position to know whether you are 
effecting all possible economies inside 
your business and whether the govern- 
ment is meeting the same standard. 
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N VIEW of occasional alarmist stories 

appearing in the press in recent months 

to the effect that war pressure for lum- 

ber has resulted in the discard of pro- 
gressive forest practices by much of the 
industry it is only fitting that the facts of 
the matter be considered. These were very 
adequately presented in a recent address by 
W. D. Hagenstein, forest engineer of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Assoc. from which 
the following information was taken. 

Cutting of the forest is a_ silvicultural 
process; and a system when used for a given 
timber type with regeneration as its primary 
aim. The silvical requirements of the species 
handled usually indicate the necessary sys- 
tem. Thus the basic silvical fact which 
indicates clear cutting as good silviculture 
for most Douglas fir areas is the degree of 
tolerance of Douglas fir itself. Being an 
intolerant species, it will not reproduce well 
in shade. 

It is safe then to generalize that in the 
majority of cases clear cutting should be the 
approved silvicultural system, provided the 
object of management is to grow Douglas 
fir, There are several areas in the region 
where a two-aged condition is present by 
reason of a decadent Douglas fir forest which 
is being succeeded by the climax forest of 
Western hemlock and Silver fir. Such a 
condition lends itself admirably to a sort of 
installment cutting method, which first re- 
moves the overstory of Douglas fir and waits 
twenty or more years before going back to 
remove some of the understory which has 
been adding quality increment. This system, 
which is being used on several operations 
and has been erroneously termed “selective 
logging,” is not to be construed as a true 
selection system. It is good forestry, how- 
ever. 

3ut what has this silvicultural sermon to 
do with what is actually going on in the 
woods in the way of satisfactory forest prac- 
tice? Just this—despite the fact that many 
operators can’t possibly stay in business, 
either because of insufficient area, inadequate 
financing, operating on other people’s lands, 
or just don’t give a continental, we are get- 
ting restocking resulting from their cuttings. 
There are four reasons: (1) Involuntarily 
they cut slowly enough in the majority of 
cases, either because they are small or are 
seasonal, so that a seed source is present 
long enough to render its silvicultural serv- 
ice; (2) their areas are intermingled with 
other ownerships which are not being oper- 
ated at the same time; (3) there happens to 
be sufficient defective overmature trees or 
patches of seed-bearing immature trees: or 
(4) they are purposely reserving positive 
stumpage values on their operating areas to 
act as seed sources. 

An example of the latter can be cited in 
Mason County, Washington, where an oper- 
ator cutting only 2 to 3 million board feet 
per year leaves merchantable trees on his 
cutovers until they are restocked. 

Practices vary among large companies, just 
as much as in the case of the smaller ones. 
Some are still clinging to the old order of 
forest liquidation either because they have 
insufficient merchantable timber to carry 
them over the period necessary to bring their 
second growth along to marketability; or the 
management doesn’t hold faith in the future 
value of forest products, and is thus dedi- 
cated to a definite liquidation policy. The 
latter alternative doesn’t preclude. however, 
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The Forestry 


the fact that many such properties are left 
with restocked cutovers. 

One such property in Thurston and Grays 
Harbor Counties, Washington, aggregating 
100,000 acres was turned over intact to the 
State of Washington for a State Forest at 
a nominal sum. In the last 45,000 acres 
deeded to the State, field examination has 
shown that slightly less than 5,000 acres are 
in need of planting, the remaining 90 per 
cent is fully stocked with coniferous repro- 
duction. Did all of this result from involun- 
tary forestry and good fortune in fire 
protection? It did not! This particular com- 
pany began to leave seed sources in strips 
and blocks in 1928 and burned its slash cur- 
rently each fall. 

On large properties it was customary in 
the past to turn over anywhere from twenty 
to a hundred thousand acres of cutover land 
in all stages of restocking and nonrestocking 
to the industrial forester and challenge him 
to grow trees on those acres economically. 
In some cases there were considerable areas 
nonstocked with little hope of getting anv 
natural reproduction in a reasonable length 
of time, because of the great distance to the 
nearest seed source, if anv. And there was 
no source of seedling stock to plant up the 
idle land, because every public forest tree 
nursery was obliged by law, either to use its 
stock for planting on public lands or to sell 
it to farmers for their use. 

This was an embarrassing and_ pathetic 
position in which the young forester found 
himself. A solution dawned on the horizon 
when several private foresters put their 
heads together and determined that to re- 
duce this malady they would have to sell a 
bill of forest economics to their employer. 

This was done by drawing up a simple 
table showing the value of reproduction of 
different ages, with various densities of 
stocking and carrying charges as reflected by 
the replacement cost. Another tabulation 
employing the available normal yield tables 
reduced for stocking and for estimated fire 
losses was presented as a basis for calculat- 
ing the cost of growing timber on different 
sites for different rotations. 


These tables proved beyond doubt that it 
is costly to plant cutover land. They proved 
beyond doubt that companies holding cutover 
land could not afford to risk losing natural 
reproduction by failing to supply adequate 
fire protection. They proved that industrial 
foresters should be given authority to plan 
the logging in advance of felling, so that as 
much natural restocking as possible could be 
gained. The net result of these proven facts 
has been the setting during the past two 
years by several companies of the Douglas 
fir region, of the heartening precedent which 
gives their foresters authority: (1) to plan 
cutting in virgin timber; (2) to organize 





a system of modern mechanized fire protec- 
tion; and (3) to supplement natural restock- 
ing where necessary by planting. This 
marks a very important milepost in the forest 
history of industrial ownership. 


There are now twenty Washington and 
Oregon forest properties with an area of 
nearly 1,900,000 acres, half of which is old- 
growth timber, where commercial forestry 
is being practiced under the control of thirty- 
eight technically-trained foresters. Under 
their guidance systematic inventories and 
surveys have been made on over a million 
of these acres to determine timber types, 
fire hazards, restocking, site quality, and 
other items pertinent to the institution of 
industrial forest management with its in- 
tegrals of intensive fire protection, planting, 
and cutting practices. Surveys are in prog- 
ress on the balance of the area of this large 
private forestry enterprise. It is timely to 
relate the present status of these integrals 
of industrial forest management. 


Every forester knows full well that fire is 
the major impediment to obtaining restock- 
ing in this region. He knows in addition 
that continuous headway has been made in 
forest protection by all agencies, but that 
the desired objective of a minimum acreage 
burned over annually has not been obtained 
on a region-wide basis. Intensive protection 
as an aid to the attainment of the objective 
of fire control has been exemplified during 
the past two years on some of these pro- 
gressive properties. It consists primarily in 
the development of a supplemental organiza- 
tion to augment the existing private and 
public organizations charged with the re- 
sponsibility of protecting private land. Ina 
sense, these supplemental organizations are 
a form of private patrol whose principal 
activities are building and maintaining private 
lookouts, constructing and maintaining fire 
protection roads, and developing water facil- 
ities for use in attack on fires. 

One conservative estimate as to the cost 
of instituting intensive protection, based on 
the volume produced for a fifty-year rotation, 
indicates that the cost per thousand board 
feet log scale is only 35 cents. This is most 
reasonable fire insurance to fortify the long- 
term investor who awaits a timber crop, a 
rotation hence when man-grown timber will 
not be obliged to compete with higher grade 
cld growth. 

When land examination shows that natural 
restocking has not occurred or is not likely 
to occur within a reasonable period of time, 
tree planting must be used to put such lands 
into production. The West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association established a cooperative 
forest tree nursery in 1941 for the express 
purpose of making seedling stock available 
to cooperators in the industry’s commercial 
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Balance Wheel 


IN THE DOUGLAS FIR REGION 


forestry program, at cost. The present an- 
nual capacity of this nursery is five million 
conifers and the first seedlings being lifted 
for shipment are being packaged now. The 
output of this nursery will put from eight 
to ten thousand acres annually into new 
forest production. This planting program, 
which is the largest industrial venture of its 
kind ever underwritten by American forest 
owners, has for its principal objective the 
rectification of non-productiveness wherever 
found on the participants’ lands. 

What is new in cutting practices? Clear 
cutting is still adhered to by most Douglas 
fir operators. Most silviculturists agree that 
it is the best practice if we are to perpetuate 


the species upon which the industry was 
founded. Clear cutting is modified, however, 
by the staggering of settings. In this modi- 
fication the residual settings are reserved 
until the seed source has functioned. This 
may be three to ten years, depending upon 
the periodicity of seed crops, weather during 
slash burning season, and conditions for sur- 
vival and establishment of reproduction. 

It has been held that industrial forestry 
may be considered as a balance wheel with 
each mutually dependent spoke of growing, 
protecting, harvesting, manufacturing, and 
marketing required to furnish its part of the 
drive necessary to overcome inertia. In 


theory it rotates perpetually provided there 


is always a demand for forest products and 
an adequate supply. Actually, with periodic 
fluctuations of demand and lopsided distribu- 
tion of age classes, the Douglas fir region 
balance wheel has not always revolved ef- 
fectively. The day is no longer with us 
when the public can be allowed to confound 
forestry with tree planting. The day has 
also passed when the public can be allowed 
to think of foresters only as tree planters 
and fire wardens. Nor do foresters have the 
right to think of their profession in light of 
their own special interest, for if the dirt 
forester would grow trees, his lumber sales- 
man colleague must be able to market their 
products. 
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Revised Western Pine Ceiling 


Written in Workingman’s English 


Evidence of a happy revolution in the 
preparation of lumber price ceiling orders 
is apparent in the revised version of MPR 94 
concerning “Western Pine and Associated 
Species of Lumber” which became effective 
Dec. 29. The legal terminology which has 
served only to shroud the intentions of the 
authors of previous maximum price regula- 
tions is almost entirely absent in this latest 
major act. In spite of the fact that the 
measures imposed by the regulation are 
strict, one can finish reading the act in com- 
paratively good humor because the meaning 
of the provisions is clear. 

A revamped set of definitions answers 
many of the questions which have been in 
lumbermen’s minds in regard to all the ceil- 
ing price acts, and because it is expected, 
though not yet official, that these definitions 
may be the basis for the interpretation of 
many of the previous price regulations the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is setting them forth 
herewith. 

However the entire text of MPR 94 in- 
cluding the new prices of Western pine and 
associated species of lumber is entirely too 
lengthy to be reproduced within the pages 
of this issue, but an official copy of the com- 
plete text will be sent free of charge to any 
who requests it from the Market Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Following is a portion of the text of the 
new and enlightened act. Note the clarity 
of the definitions of “mill,” “concentration 
yard” and “distribution yard.” 


What Products, Persons and 
Transactions Are Covered 


(a) What transactions are covered—(1) 
Direct-mill shipments. This ceiling applies 
to all shipments originating at a mill, no 
matter who the seller is, and no matter 
whether he usually is known as a mill, whole- 
saler, retailer or anything else. It does not 
apply to sales out of distribution yard stock. 
(The prices for yard sales may be found 
either in Maximum Price Regulation No. 
215 or in the General Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation, depending on the nature of the sale 
and the purchaser.) A shipment is regarded 
as originating at a mill if the lumber reaches 
the purchaser without ever becoming an in- 
tegral part of the stock of a distribution 
vard. A sale is considered a sale out of 
distribution yard stock only if the lumber 
was a part of regular yard stock at the time 
the sale was made. For example, if a retail 
yard takes an order for a defense housing 
project, and then brings the lumber from 
a mill, puts it in his yard, and delivers it as 
needed, the sale is subject to this regulation. 

(2) Flow to tell a mill from a distribution 
yard—(i) General tests. The term “mill”, 
as used here, covers what are known in the 
trade as sawmills, planing mills and concen- 
tration yards. Three types of establishments 
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are described below: the first, (a), a typical 
sawmill or planing mill; the second, (0b), a 
typical concentration yard; and the third, 
(c), a typical distribution yard. An estab- 
lishment which resembles (a) or (b) more 
than it does (c) is considered a mill; and 
one which resembles (c) more than it does 
(a) or (b) is considered a distribution yard: 

(a) An establishment which is chiefly en- 
gaged in manufacturing lumber from logs or 
rough lumber by sawing or planing; which 
is located in or near a lumber producing 
area; which makes and sells chiefly Western 
pine and associated species of lumber ; 

(b) An establishment which concentrates 
and prepares lumber for commercial ship- 
ment, which keeps in stock mostly Western 
pine and associated species of lumber, which 
has its lumber brought in chiefly in rough 
green form by truck from small local saw- 
mills and sells chiefly for rail shipment, and 
which has been located at its particular site 
to be near the lumber producing area; 


(c) A wholesale or retail lumber yard 
which. gets lumber from mills or other yards ; 
unloads, sorts, stores, and resells or redis- 
tributes it; which regularly maintains a 
varied stock of lumber from different re- 
gions; which gets its lumber mostly by rail 
and sells mostly for truck shipment; which 
is equipped to make quick deliveries of many 
different items of lumber; and which has 
been located at its particular site in order to 
be near a lumber consuming area. 


(3) No quantity limits. There are no 
quantity limits on the transactions covered 
by this regulation. All direct-mill sales, large 
or small, are covered. 


(b) What products are covered—(1) Gen- 
eral, This regulation covers all Western pine 
and associated species of lumber, whether the 
grades, sizes, and specifications are specific- 
ally named in the price tables or not. All 
grade terms have the meaning given in the 
“Standard Grading Rules” published by the 
Western Pine Association, and effective July 
1, 1942; but any item not graded in accord- 
ance with these rules is nevertheless subject 
to this regulation. 

(2) Species and areas. The following spe- 
cies from the following areas are covered 
by this regulation: 

(i) Ponderosa pine, Idaho white pine, and 
sugar pine produced in Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, California, Montana, Canada, and 
Mexico: 

(ii) Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, and 
true fir, produced in Idaho and Montana, in 
those portions of Washington and Oregon 
east of the crest of the Cascade Mountains, 
and in California, except the counties of Del 
Norte. Humboldt, Mendocino, and Sonoma. 
A mill which because of its location near the 
crest of the Cascade Mountains produces 
“coast type” Douglas fir, hemlock, or true 
fir, and which has customarily graded these 
species under the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association Standard Grading and Dressing 


Rules, and sold them in competition with 
producers located in the area covered by 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 26 may ap- 
ply to the Portland, Ore., office of the Office 
of Price Administration for special permis- 
sion to use the maximum prices in Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 26 instead of the prices 
in Maximum Price Regulation No. 94. 

(iii) Inland larch, Engelmann spruce, red 
cedar and incense cedar produced in Idaho 
and Montana, in those portions of Washing- 
ton and Oregon east of the crest of the Cas- 
cade Mountains, in California, except the 
counties of Del Norte, Humboldt, Mendo- 
cino, and Sonoma, and in Canada and 
Mexico. 

(c) What persons are covered. Any per- 
son who makes the kind of sale or purchase, 
or who acts as broker in a sale covered by 
this regulation, is subject to it. 


Direct-Mill Retail Sales 


In the case of “direct-mill retail sales,” 
a mark-up of not more than $3.50 per 1,000 
feet board measure may be added to the 
maximum prices set forth herein. 


(a) A “direct-mill retail sale’ means a 
sale of lumber direct from the mill to a 
consumer or contractor for use in building, 
construction, remodeling, repair, maintenance 
or fabrication. It does not mean a sale to 
a wholesaler or other person for resale in 
substantially the same form. 


(b) It includes only sales of less than 
20,000 feet board measure. The size of the 
sale is determined by the size of the entire 
order. 


(c) The sale must be accompanied by the 
following services: delivery to the job site 
or other place specified by the purchaser and 
at such time and in such quantity as the 
purchaser specifies ; the privilege of exchang- 
ing the goods and returning unused materials 
and the right to have the seller replace de- 
ficiencies and adjust complaints from stock 
kept on hand for such purposes. 


How fo Figure Delivery Prices, 
Including Imports 


(a) Transportation addition. The trans- 
portation charges set forth below may be 
added to the maximum f. o. b. mill prices. 


(1) Common or contract carrier. (i) 
When the estimated dry weights in Appendix 
I are used, the rate times the estimated 
weight is the proper transportation charge 
even if the estimated dry weights are higher 
than actual weights. Estimated green weights 
may be used in calculating transportation 
charges only if the moisture content is 
greater than 19%. Higher estimated weights 
than those in Appendix I may not be used. 
The estimated weight must be the weight for 
the exact kind of lumber actually shipped. 
For example, green weights cannot be used 
if dry lumber is shipped. The transportation 
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charge may be evened out to the nearest 
quarter dollar per M. 

(ii) When estimated weights are not used, 
the amount added for transportation must 
not be more than the amount actually paid 
to the common or contract carrier, evened 
out to the nearest quarter-dollar per M. 

(2) Private truck. When shipment is by 
truck owned or controlled by the seller, the 
amount added for transportation may not be 
more than the actual cost to the seller of 
delivery by truck; and, no matter what the 
actual cost is, the amount added may not be 
more than the railroad charge at the carload 
rate for the most similar haul. However, if 
this railroad charge is less than $1.50, and 
if the actual cost of delivery is more than 
$1.50, a transportation charge of $1.50 may 
be made. But in any event, if the actual 
cost is less than the railroad carload charge, 
or less than $1.50, only the actual cost may 
be added. 

(3) Trucking to railhead. When a truck 
haul precedes rail shipment, as when a mill 
located away from a railhead hauls lumber 
by truck to the railroad, no addition may be 
made for the truck haul. However, in the 
following three cases (noted in the original 
text) a mill may apply for special permission 
to make an addition. 

(4) Truck delivery after rail haul. When 
truck delivery follows a rail haul, the actual 
cost of truck delivery may be added. 


(5) All-truck haul. When an all-truck 
haul ends in delivery to the job site, no 
special addition may be made above the 
charges provided in subparagraphs (1) and 
(2) of this paragraph, since in this case, 
delivery to the job site involves no extra 
expense. 

(6) “Averaging-out.” (i) When a single 
order for which a single flat delivered price 
was quoted and accepted, is shipped from two 
or more mills to a single destination on vary- 
ing freight rates, the seller may average-out 
the transportation charges. 

(b) Imports. The transportation addition 
on shipments originating in Canada and 
Mexico is subject to the rules in this section, 
but with the following additional limitations : 

(1) In the case of Canada, the addition 
may not be greater than if the shipment had 
originated at Spokane, Washington; 

(2) In the case of Mexico, the addition 
may not be greater than if the shipment had 
originated at Susanville, California. 


What the Invoice Must Contain 


(a) General. Because of the large number 
of possible additions to the basic f. o. b. mill 
prices, it is necessary that some of them be 
separately shown on the invoice. 

(b) Basic price. A complete description 
of the lumber and any special working, spec- 
ification or extra. 

(c) Transportation charges, including ori- 
gin of shipment, destination, rail or truck 
rate, and words “direct-mill shipment.” 

(d) Delivery and related charges. For 
trucking from mill to rail head or for truck 
delivery after rail haul. 

(e) Mark-ups which are allowed for a 
“direct-mill retail sale” as previously de- 
fined. 

(f) Average price on different items. It 
is permissible to charge an average price for 
different grades, classes or sizes but the foot- 
age of each item under the average price 
must be shown on the invoice. If the total 
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shipment occupies more than one carload the 
invoice must show that it is a part of a larger 
order. The average price for the lumber 
shall not be higher than the average, 
weighted by quantity, of the individual max- 
imum prices of the items shipped. The privi- 
lege of selling at an average price extends 
only to shipments delivered to a common 
carrier within three months of the date of 
the contract. 


Grades, Specifications and Extras 
Not Specifically Priced 


The maximum price of any item subject 
to this regulation but which is graded under 
rules other than those of the Western Pine 
Association “Standard Grading Rules” is the 
maximum price of the grade in this regula- 
tion to which it is equivalent as set forth in 


the United States Government Specifications 


8000 E. 

All other cases. The maximum price of a 
grade or class of lumber (not specifically 
listed) is a price which bears the Oct. 1941 
relation to the price of the appropriate 
“vardstick” grade. The “yardstick” for se- 
lect and shop grades is 1x8 random length, 


C Select, S4S; and for common and dimen- 
sion grades is 1x8, random length, No. 3 
Common, $4S dry. The species for the “yard- 
stick” should be either ponderosa or Idaho 
white pine, whichever represents the larger 
part of the seller’s production. In other 
words, find the difference between the price 
of the grade in question and the price of 
the “vardstick” grade as they both stood in 
Oct. 1941, and apply this difference to the 
present ceiling price of the “yardstick” grade 
to arrive at the ceiling price of the grade 
in question. 

This price and a description of the proced- 
ure used to arrive at it must be reported to 
the Lumber Branch of the Office of Price 
Administration in Washington, D. C. If the 
price is not disproved in 30 days it may be 
considered to be approved. In the meantime 
the seller can carry out a deal with a cus- 
tomer using the price he has computed as a 
basis with the understanding that if the price 
he has set up is revised downward by the 
OPA a refund will be made to the customer. 

Other provisions and the price tables are 
included in the complete text of MPR 94, a 
copy of which may be secured from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at no cost. 
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Dealers Keep Up Sales Volume by Astute 
Merchandising 


Non-defense area dealers in at least one medium sized mid-west city 
have sought to maintain their volume with diversified lines and intensi- 
fied merchandising practices. 

Plastic insect screen has been taken on by one dealer as an effective 
substitute for copper or galvanized screening of pre-war days. The white 
threads or strands of plastic are about the size of ordinary wire used for 
screening and are woven so that the mesh openings are practically the 
same. The selling price is about 45 cents per average sized screen more 
than copper and about| 75 to 80 cents more than galvanized, but when 
the others are not available it is believed that the extra cost will not 
prohibit its sale. 

Custom millwork has been another volume sustainer for those concerns 
having a small mill. One firm has been doing quite a business of build- 
ing cabinets and show cases for local merchants in his mill as well as 
selling single cabinets, built to fit an exact space in some housewife’s 
kitchen. A large volume in storm sash was sustained by dealers through- 
out the fall and early winter months and they used their mills to custom 
build the odd sizes of sash or those sizes whose delivery from a millwork 
manufacturer would be delayed. 

Coal sales make up a good share of the present business of some of 
these dealers. There has been a slight slackening which may be attributed 
to the mid-summer campaign to fill coal bins then. 

Linoleum has been a good seller to those with money in their pockets, 
and is one of the items which has been keeping up the sales volume of 
one dealer with a diversified line. 

The appeal of classified advertisements has brought in many of the 
customers for the items mentioned above to these dealers. Classified 
advertising implies a bargain at the very outset and many people follow 
them closely—sometimes merely for curiosity’s sake. They have their 
needs in mind as they read—sometimes new needs occur to them as they 
glance through the items, and they seek the source of the merchandise 
about which they read (see page 26). 

Paint promotion for interior work is in order during the winter months. 
One dealer is planning a one cent sale in which he offers a quart or half 
gallon of varnish for one cent with a purchase of a quart or half gallon 
respectively of enamel at list price. 
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Retail Inventories 

Two weeks ago the Calendar carried Sec- 
retary Northup’s letter to Arthur Upson, of 
the Lumber and Lumber Products Division, 
about retail inventories in farm areas. [ol- 
lowing is Upson’s reply: 


Upson Letter 

“This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter . . . inclosing a list of sales made by 
a typical retail lumber yard to farmers. 

“This list was not only interesting but 
very enlightening and certainly bears out the 
arguments so ably stated in your letter that 
lumber is necessary if the farmers are to 
meet their increased production goals. 

“This Division is thoroughly appreciative 
of this situation, as I think you know, and 
we are, at the present time, working on an 
order that will correct most of these condi- 
tions you mention and which now exist. We 
hope this order will soon be released. 

“May I take this opportunity to again 
thank you for your kindness in sending me 
this information and to assure you that this 
Division is always looking for ways and 
means of seeing that lumber is properly dis- 
tributed to essential users.” 


The Order 


At the moment of this writing, the order 
mentioned by Director Upson has not been 
issued; may be out by the time you read 
these lines. All mails are congested and 
slow, and issuance dates of Federal orders 
are unpredictable. 

Drafts of amended orders M-208 and L-218 
are going the rounds of related Divisions and 
branches for approval; may suffer changes in 
the process ; are circulated to meet in advance, 
so far as possible, all objections. It is known 
that the tentative drafts eliminate earlier re- 
strictions on retail inventories; something of 
much importance to all dealers and especially 
te those in agricultural areas. This is some- 
thing Secretary Northup has been working 
to get, ever since M-208 was first issued. 
Amended L-218, as tentatively drawn, will 
make it easier to send surplus stocks of con- 
struction fir to civilian uses. Rumor is that 
priority ratings on stock for repair and 
maintenance of civilian buildings will he 
raised. 


Civilian Needs 

Provisions of the orders as actually issued 
will be of primary importance. But in the 
background is the reassuring fact that the 
Lumber Division and the national associa- 
tions understand each other and understand 
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the distribution problem. Able men are 
working tirelessly to establish civilian econ- 
omy in its rightful place in the war pattern. 
Every lumberman knows this is a tough job. 
The retail industry owes Secretary Northup 
gratitude for his reasonable, far sighted and 
persistent representation of the retail posi- 
tion. 


Insulation Board 


At the moment the NRLDA is resisting 
what may be an effort to put added restric- 
tions upon the sale of insulation board, hard 
hoard and gypsum board in types of con- 
struction permitted by L-41. In the main, 
dealers have not had to furnish ratings to 
huy insulation or gypsum board; though 
they have had to furnish ratings in order to 
stock most types of hard board. 

Northup’s position is that all save an in- 
considerable percentage of these items goes 
into rated or essential civilian projects, offi- 
cially recognized as necessary in the war 
effort; that a ruling limiting these sales or 
lLedging them with involved rating processes 
would add difficulties out of all proportion 
to the savings effected; that uses now held 
by the government to be necessary should 
not be declared unessential by an order of 
the Building Materials Branch. 


Industry's Future 


Admittedly it is hard to draw a coherent 
picture of what lies ahead. For instance, 
compare the tight regulations of lumber dis- 
tribution with official predictions for the 
year, l 
These figures continue to shift. There is 
little agreement about lumber production in 
43. If it is much smaller than production 
in °42, this reduction will be brought about 
by governmental action; by a refusal to give 
producers the necessary equipment and labor. 
The shortage of steel and rubber will have 
a direct bearing upon supplies. There may 
be a general labor shortage; but note that, 
at the moment, these shortages are local and 
are caused frequently by inequality of wages 
maintained by official action. It is enough to 
say that informed officials have stated that 
lumber production in ’43 can be and should 
be approximately that of ’42. 

The Lumber and Lumber Products Divi- 
sion now anticipates that softwood lumber 
consumption for °43 will be approximately 
31,100,000,000 board feet, as compared with 
10,200,000,000 for all purposes in 42. These 
figures are higher for ’42 and lower for 743 
than are any other official figures seen by 
this page. 

The Division estimates that military and 
essential civilian requirements for construc- 
tion lumber this year will be 13,000,000,000 
feet as compared with 22,400,000,000 for last 
vear. 

The big expansion in demand will be in 
boxing and crating. Civilians are warned 


that civilian packaging will be reduced to 
the minimum. Methods are being worked out 
to save and reuse crates and shipping boxes 
in the domestic trade. 


Construction Employment 


Estimates of employment in the building 
trades have a direct bearing upon quantities 
of building materials needed. The two lines 
are necessarily related. 

This journal has long predicted a decline 
in public construction. No one had to be a 
seventh son to predict this. Following is 
from a government release: “After reaching 
its peak in August, government-financed 
construction for war purposes, including mil- 
itary construction, munitions plants and 
equipment, war housing and public works, 
continued to decline. . . The decline in plant 
construction is expected to continue. 
The reduction will reflect chiefly the com- 
pletion of projects and, to a lesser extent, 
cancellations or deferments.” 

The Department of Labor states that the 
war construction program in August, ’42, 
employed 1,675,000 workers; estimates that 
in December, ’43, this number will have de- 
clined to 370,000. The monthly average for 
"43 will be 750,000. In January, ’42, workers 
employed in privately financed construction 
numbered 966,000; and the monthly average 
for ’42 was 754,000. The monthly average 
for °43 is set at 290,000; with the number 
dropping in December of this year to 180,000. 


The War Pattern 

It should be remembered that these esti- 
mated declines, if they do occur as they 
probably will, are chiefly in the war pro- 
gram. Private financing of new construction 
has been chiefly in the field of war housing. 
L-41 took care of that. These declines will 
touch lightly, if at all, the dealer located 
outside a war area. He should, if anything, 
benefit by it; find it easier to get lumber. 
perhaps even easier to find needed specialized 
labor. He will not find it easier to get crit- 
ical metals. But substitute materials such as 
plastics and less critical metals are being 
utilized for plumbing and the like. For ex- 
ample, the WPB announces that 1,000,000 
ceramic fireplace grates, saving 30,000 tons 
of cast iron, will have been made in time fo! 
installation in American homes this winter 


Manpower 

The War Manpower Commission contin- 
ues to revise its estimates of needs upwards : 
and this will have a direct bearing upon the 
scope of our industry. The labor force, in- 
cluding the armed services, according to 
WMC, numbers at present 57,000,000; and, 
again according to WMC, it is likely to 
reach 65,000,000 by December of this year. 

A real manpower shortage could be a bot- 
tle neck in construction, regardless of the 
amount of lumber available for civilian 
needs. So far, that shortage as measured on 
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a national basis has been more apparent than 
real; has appeared locally as a result of in- 
effeetive distribution. The fact that the 
WMC has talked much and done littlhe—and 
we say this in no critical way—indicates that 
manpower problems are working themselves 
out in well known patterns. The problem 
may become acute. Experienced engineers 
have expressed doubts to this page that this 
will happen. They say the real limiting fac- 
tor is steel; that it’s impossible to expand 
either the labor force or the fighting force 
beyond the limits set by steel production. 

But put all these factors together; a prac- 
tically stable lumber production, a heavy de- 
cline in construction, a rigid control of lum- 
ber distribution. What does it all mean? 
You tell us. 


Requisitioned Logs 

An amendment to MPR 161 allows buyers 
of West Coast logs to add to established 
ceiling prices any direct costs incurred in a 
resale of these logs at the direction of the 
Federal government. A good many log buy- 
ers were refusing to purchase logs that might 
be requisitioned; since added costs of sort- 
ing, booming, reloading and the like could 
not be recovered under the original regu- 
lations. Loggers do not come under this 
permissive, since the original sale is not sub- 
ject to these additional expenses. And these 
additions are not permitted if an inventory 
of logs is being sold by a mill that has gone 
out of business. Sales out of an inventory 


that will not be replaced are subject to MPR 
204, 


Overtime Allowances 


Regulations have been changed, simplify- 
ing the process of permitting additions for 
overtime operation, even though this over- 
time operation is temporarily halted because 
of bad weather or other uncontrollable cir- 
cumstances. The order permitting these ad- 
ditions to ceiling prices was issued so that 
companies could afford to pay the extra 
wages involved and so that production could 
be increased. Formerly, when bad weather 
cut down production, a company had to wait 
for the slow process involved in the issuance 
of a formal order before selling their logs 
at the higher prices. The lumber branch of 
the OPA can now grant the exception by 
a letter or telegram. 


Repair Ratings 

Preference Rating Order P-138 provides, 
under certain limitations, the assignment of 
Preference rating AA-2X to deliveries of 
materials for maintenance, repair and oper- 
ating supplies to a logger or producer. 


Softwood Plywood 


_Order L-150-a issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board has prohibited after Dec. 20 all 
sales, shipments and deliveries of softwood 
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plywood through wholesale and retail chan- 
nels except upon orders rated AA-5 or 
higher. 


Railroad Ties 


All railroad ties produced in the eastern 
half of the United States have been brought 
under dollars and cents ceilings at prices 
approximately ten percent above the March, 
’42, levels. The change was made necessary 
by the fact that many of the contracts in 
effect at that time had been drawn a year 
or more prior to that date and did not re- 
flect increased costs. This is a complete re- 
vision of MPR 216. Effective date, Dec. 26, 
742, 


Rubber Pacs 


Loggers and lumbermen, as well as min- 
ers, are now eligible for rationing certifi- 
cates permitting the purchase of laced rubber 
boots. 


Housing Conversion 


Privately-financed conversion of houses 
and other suitable buildings, to provide dwel- 
ling space for war workers, will get an AA-4 
rating. This is the rating given publicly- 
financed conversion projects and is the high- 
est rating for housing construction of any 
type. These private conversion projects are 
limited to critical war areas, and the accom- 
modations produced must be rented to eligi- 
ble war workers. 

The War Production Board has issued a 
38-page “War Housing Manual” that in- 
cludes the war housing critical list and pro- 
cedures for processing applications. 


Hutment 


The WPB has recognized a new grade of 
Douglas fir plywood, known as Hutment. It 
is designed to be used as an exterior plywood 
in temporary military housing. The Pro- 
curing Agency of the Construction Division 
of the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, will 
be the sole buyer. 


National Housing 


The NHA has approved construction of 
another 5,040 dormitory accommodations for 
in-migrant workers in the Portland-Vancou- 
ver area; making a total of more than 40,000 
units in this area. The newly approved units 
will be completed within thirty days; will 
serve as a reception center and temporary 
quarters for incoming men. In the same area 
private builders have erected 1,000 units, 
have nearly that many more under construc- 
tion and plan to start an additional number. 

The NHA has announced some changes in 
the conversion plan. Under the revised pro- 
cedures the government will agree to com- 
plete any conversion project it starts or else 
to restore the building to its original condi- 
tion. If the government takes over mort- 


gage payments, and if the mortgage is paid 
up during the life of the lease, the govern- 
ment from that date on will add the amount 
of the mortgage payment to the monthly ren- 
tal it pays the property owner. The overall 
cost of conversion in the future will be lim- 
ited to $2,500 per unit instead of $400 per 
room. 


Asphalt Roofing 


An interpretation of Limitation Order L- 
228 makes clear that the restrictions applied 
to asphalt or tarred roofing products affect 
only these materials and do not limit the 
manufacture of building papers and other 
tarred materials and asphalt products. 


Logging Construction 


Construction work that is part of necessary 
production operations of the logging industry 
has been removed from the provisions regu- 
lating most types of civilian construction. 
Such work as moving railway track, build- 
ing rail extensions, main truck routes, access 
roads, branch and stump roads and the like 
is now permitted; and the cost of labor, ma- 
terials and equipment will be treated not as 
a construction cost but as an operating 
charge. 


Questionnaires 


WPB has made a further move to lighten 
the business man’s load of question answer- 
ing. The agency has appointed J. C. Wood- 
son as “industry advocate” and given him 
the duty of examining questionnaire forms 
sent to industry and balancing the need for 
the requested data against the burden im- 
posed upon business. If he finds the burden 
exceeds the benefit he will so inform the 
Office of Survey Standards of the WPB, of 
which he will be a member. This Office 
has the power to veto proposed questionnaire 
forms. 


Small Business 


Efforts by the government to aid small 
business continue to be made. There is likely 
to be some additional legislation passed by 
Congress; perhaps by spring. 

The OPA is working toward simplified 
price control that will lighten the burden of 
compliance on the part of small merchants. 
The agency will aid in reducing retail costs 
through elimination of less needed services 
and through improvement of internal store 
management. 

Senator Murray, of Montana, announced 
that the WPB is planning to exempt firms 
with government contracts totaling less than 
$500,000 a year from the requirement of 
having their prices renegotiated after deliv- 


ery. 

The Smaller War Plants Division of 
WPB has announced placement of prime 
contracts, totaling $28,300,000, with 254 
firms. 


Accommodation Sales 


The OPA has ruled that accommodation 
sales at retail, made without profit, are not 
bound by GMPR. These include such trans- 
actions as sales, not for profit, made by an 
employer to his employees or by a school to 
its pupils. Such sales, made at no profit last 
March, would be made now at a loss if 
prices remained the same; due to increased 
costs. 
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Conversion Program 

With the National Housing Agency's con- 
version program fairly launched, builders 
and material dealers in some 75 critical war 
housing areas in the country may well look 
for a busy winter and spring. Provision, 
through a more complete use of existing 
structures, with and without conversion, 
must be made by July 1, 1943 for 650,000 of 
the 1,600,000 war workers that are expected 
to be called to the manufacturing front. 

While conversion is attracting the greatest 
attention currently, private building and pri- 
vate housing are very much in the picture. 
These three, for the next few months, have 
set their shoulders to the stupendous task of 
providing places to live for the additional 
1,600,000 in-migrant workers, who, by July 
1 next, will be making munitions for the 
armed forces. Private building and public 
housing are expected to do the lion’s share 
of this—they together are expected to create 
670,000 new units while 650,000 units are to 
be provided through existing structures. It 
is estimated that 1,320,000 accommodations 
will house 1,600,000 war workers. 

Of the family units produced since the 
appointment of a Coordinator of Defense 
Housing in July, 1940, 92 percent, or more 
than 1,157,000 units, were financed by private 
capital. 

Conversion is a double-barrelled job. Two 
of NHA’s agencies will participate in this 
activity—Homes Use Service and the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority. Homes Use 
Service will deal with creation of dwelling 
units for families of war workers, regard- 
less of the number of units to be created in 
a building. FPHA will provide all dormi- 
tory space for individual workers in existing 
buildings, in addition to its regular housing 
program. 


Home Loan Reserves High 

After passing through a year of increasing 
participation in wartime services, both the 
12 Federal Home Loan Banks and their 
member institutions ended 1942 with 
strengthened reserves and in the most liquid 
condition in years. 

Lending by member savings and loan as- 
sociations dwindled throughout the year be- 
cause of the stoppage of non-war housing, 
the total dropping some 23 percent below 
figures for the previous 12 months. Loans to 
finance the purchase of existing homes in 
1942 remained at the high level of 1941—a 
total of about $°98,000,000 for the first ten 
months, representing a gain of 41 percent 
over the corresponding figure for 1940. 

Loans for all purposes made by member 
associations of the System during the last 
reporting 12 months totalled $940,000,000, 
nearly three-fifths of which was for the pur- 
chase and construction of homes in areas of 
war industries. 

“Savings of the public continued to flow 
steadily into these institutions, enabling them 
to build up their reserves and liquid funds. 
Consequently they invested in War Bonds 
and other Government securities and reduced 
their advances from their regional home Joan 
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banks more rapidly than usual. They con- 
tinued to ‘repurchase’ Government invest- 
ments in their shares—made during depres- 
sion years — at a much faster rate than 
required, so that now about $102,750,000 of 
the original $273,000,000 invested has been 
retired. The trend of dividend rates paid by 
the associations continued downward. 

“So far this year, Government securities 
held by the regional banks have increased 
from $63,000,000 to $115,000,000, indicating 
their greater participation in the Treasury’s 
war financing program.” 


Mortgage Lending Declines 


That the first full nine months of Amer- 
ica’s participation in World War II made 
some of the big war industry cities more 
dependent on savings and loan association 
financing for housing than in peacetime is 
shown in a report by the Home Building and 
Home Owning Committee of the United 
States Savings and Loan League. 

One group of cities where dollar volume 
of loans by these institutions was larger dur- 
ing January through September, 1942, than 
for the same period of 1941, and another 
group where the percentage of mortgage 
funds derived from savings and loan sources 
rose over the previous year are cited by 
John F. Scott, St. Paul, Minnesota, chair- 
man. of the committee. 

The general trend of mortgage lending in 
the nation from all sources has been down- 
ward as compared with 1941, it is recalled. 

The committee of the League surveyed 
twenty-three cities each with more than 100,- 
000 inhabitants, containing 46 percent of all 
the nation’s population living in such large 
centers. In these cities the savings, building 
and loan associations and cooperative banks 
made $275,000,000 of loans during the first 
nine months of the past year. In twelve of 
them the dependence on this type of insti- 
tution for funds to finance the building or 
purchase or remodelling of housing was more 
than thirty-three percent, and in four of 
them, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Dayton, Ohio 
and New Orleans, more than sixty percent 
of the dollar volume of loans for housing 
came from these institutions. 

Five of these cities, Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Louisville and San Francisco got 
a larger percentage of their mortgage funds 
from savings and loan sources than in the 
first nine months of 1941. Increases in the 
savings and loan proportion of the period’s 
lending ranged from one to four points, the 
largest upward change showing in San Fran- 
cisco. 

In four cities, Baltimore, Milwaukee, Phil- 
adelphia and San Francisco, an increase of 
$1,600,000 in the savings and loan advances 
was reported for the first nine months of 
1942 over 1941. 

Public Housing 


All public war housing is built to rent, not 
for sale; and no definite provision is made 
for disposal of such housing units until after 
the war. 


Included in the publicly-financed war 


housing program are four different types of 
homes, designed to meet varying needs and 
conditions. 

Stopgap shelter is calculated to provide 
homes which are needed for only a short 
time in a given location, or until more per- 
manent housing can be built. Trailer units 
constitute a major portion of this kind of 
shelter. 

Temporary housing is comprised princi- 
pally of demountable dwelling units which 
can be quickly erected, and quickly taken 
down. These units are highly salvageable 
and require a minimum of critical material. 

Dormitories are an important feature of 
the war housing program. They require less 
critical material, per unit, than any other 
form of housing construction, and they make 
possible the concentration of larger groups 
of workers in a given area. 

Permanent housing is located where it is 
manifest that its usefulness will continue 
after the war is ended. Such housing is con- 
structed in accordance with rigid regulations 
and along lines in harmony with local custom 
and climatic conditions. The major portion 
of this type of construction in the Federal 
Public Housing Authority war housing pro- 
eram was contributed by its predecessor, the 
United States Housing Authority. Its activ- 
ities included some 54,000 housing units, 
many already built, and they formed the 
nucleus of the war housing program. 

As of June 1, 1942, beginning of the fiscal 
year, the public war housing program con- 
sisted of 332,664 units. Within five months 
the program had expanded to more _ than 
600,000 units, as follows: 380,000 units for 
families; 155,000 dormitory units for single 
workers; 75,000 dormitory apartments for 
two-person families; 18,000 trailers. 

rom the $600,000,000 new funds, pro- 
vided by the amendment to the Lanham Act 
in October, 1942, less than one-fifth is to be 


_used for construction of 25,000 permanent 


family dwelling units. The remainder is to 
be used to build 70,000 temporary family 
dwelling units; 55,000 temporary dormitory 
apartments for two-person families, and 55,- 
000 temporary dormitory units for single 
workers. Approximately $58,000,000 is to 
be used for housing civilian workers at Army 
posts, camps and stations, and for Navy and 
war housing projects. 


War Housing Problem 


Frank W. Cortright, executive secretary 
of the National Association of Home Build- 
ers of the United States, recently warned 
civic leaders of industrial areas not to look 
upon the present housing situation as a tem- 
porary crisis. He compared the building 
problems of today with the building problems 
of the last war, pointing out that even after 
the conclusion of hostilities in 1918 the build- 
ing industry was unable to produce new 
dwelling units fast enough to relieve the de- 
mand for housing. 

Mr. Cortright stated that even if it is over 
by the end of 1943, the in-migrant war 
worker by that time will have been away 
from his prewar locality for at least a year. 
During this time the worker will have made 
new friends, established new habits of living, 
and become settled in his new environment, 
even in many cases to the extent of owning 
his own home in the new war area. War 
workers will have been able, in many cases 
because of the fatter checks of the expanded 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Idaho White Pine 
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Winton Lumber Co., 
Gibbs, Idaho and Mar- 2 " " 
tell, California California Sugar Pine 


The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., ‘ 
The Pas, Manitoba and Northern Pine 


Reserve, Sask. 


Western White Spruce 
Somers Lumber Co., 
Somers, Mont. 
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Craig Mountain Lumber 
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Red Cedar Shingles 
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- Winton Lumber Sales Company. foshayTowe: Minneapolis, Minn. 














There is No Good Substitute 
for 
PUTTY-GLAZED SASH 


Don’t let anybody try to kid you about some- 
thing “just as good.” There just isn’t. 





Once in a while some one tries to create a sales 
argument by claiming he “has something’—but 

experience and comparison prove that for— 
Control room for Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns P P Dp 


a tight seal that resists infiltration of moisture 
and cold air and prevents loose, rattling glass— 


Efficiency 


The efficiency of our kiln control room is ity putty. Putty-glazed sash has been proved by 
working for you now in the great effort. Such experience and tested by time. 

efficiency hastens the time that it will work 
for you in producing choice, kiln-dried Pon- 
derosa Pine to restock your yards. 


there is no satisfactory substitute for high qual- 





; As a further safeguard—against rot 
Members Western Pine Ass‘n. : : and termites—cpecily ‘“PAR-TOX 
< treated.” 


NACONDA corres Suing CO ns : ie IRA PARKER & SONS CO. 
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Power for this new chain saw is supplied 
by a generator usually mounted on a small 
Caterpillar tractor which can be 200 or more 
feet away from the saw itself. This faller 
equipment is said to reduce manpower re- 
quirements 66 to 75 percent. Known as the 
Atkins-Hassler Tree Faller, it is available 
in a number of lengths from 18 inches to 98 
inches, all being well within the poundage 


Electric Tree Faller 





permitting easy handling—the 46-inch saw 
weighing but 85 pounds complete with motor, 
the 88-inch saw only 102 pounds. 
Advantages claimed for the new saw are: 
its ability to make undercuts either straight 
across the grain or at an angle from the 
bottom, leaving the butt of the log straight; 
it speeds up limbing; it can be operated from 
a low level springboard so that an average 
recovery of six percent is made from stumps; 
it can be used 1,000 feet from where the trac- 
tor can go. Further information will be sent 


if you return the coupon checking number 
196. 


Revised Wood Bibliography 


The National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation has just published a revised and 
up-to-date edition of Lumber Literature, its 


bibliography of books, folders, and other 


For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the particular items in question. 
clip it and mail it to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St. 
The desired information will be forwarded promptly. 


Chicago, Ill. 


191 192 193 194 
195 196 197 
RN scape dit wey Wisi sem ibishinin: black nated ee mde 
I asevav alana’ arduincn oe mgelbcal atta ares 
Address 
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printed matter concerning wood published by 
the federated associations which comprise its 
membership, and by co-operating organiza- 
tions. 

The new edition lists in 53 classifications 
nearly 300 pieces of literature, 131 of which 
illustrated. Indexing by title, subject, 
and publishing organization makes for con- 
venient reference. 

Copies of Lumber Literature may be ob- 
tained free from the headquarters of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
Washington, D. C., or from the office of any 
of the federated associations. 


New Adhesive 191 

A new adhesive developed by the Paisley 
Laboratories for various industrial applica- 
tions is described in a technical bulletin. The 
properties, application, packings and prices, 
uses general and specific are given in the 
bulletin, copies of which may be had by 
checking number 191. 


War Bond Promotion Kit 197 


This kit contains one 20 by 20 inch display 
card, two window shields and one mat for 
newspaper ad, all to promote the sale of war 
bonds to accumulate a down payment “for 
the home you plan to build after the war.” 
Only the display card contains the name of 
Andersen “Lifetime” windows. Kits will be 
sent free to any dealer who will check num- 
ber 198 on the coupon. 


Lumber Tallying Bulletin 


A new bulletin designed to provide infor- 
mation as to the correct tallying of lumber 
at destination points should also be of in- 
terest to manufacturers who may feel that 
their checking methods are inadequate. Many 
government agencies are using this bulletin 
for checking of incoming lumber at war proj- 
ects. The bulletin is available upon request 
to the Southern Pine Inspection Bureau of 
the Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
leans, La. 


Sign the coupon, 





Forced-convection Heaters 194 

General Electric Company has brought out 
an electric forced-convection heater which 
may be used safely in locations which can 
not be heated by a central system, such as 





guard houses, locomotive cabs, scales houses, 
etc. The illustration shows the heater on 
the floor though it may be mounted on the 
wall. For further information check number 
194. 


Available 6-panel Doors 193 


Information on available six-panel colonial 
room doors, including sizes and prices is 
given on a sheet of information on doors for 
war housing projects and present day re- 
modeling. 21 sizes are in stock ready for 
immediate shipment. Check number 193 to 
receive a copy of the leaflet. 


Brush Cleaner 192 


A non-caustic liquid solvent manufactured 
especially for cleaning brushes and softening 
and removing old dried paint and varnish 
from them. It is ready to use as it comes 








from the can, will not evaporate, is non-in- 
flammable, is inexpensive and economical as 
rinsing is done with water. For further in- 
formation check number 192. 


Sales Helps for Flooring 195 


A new portfolio of sales helps on Bruce 
“Streamline” flooring for remodeling and re- 
pairs contains brochures, leaflets, folders, 
envelope enclosures, newspaper mats, radio 
scripts, sales letters, publicity stories and 
mailing cards. All of these are offered the 
dealer free, with his name and address im- 
printed if he wants this done. These sales 
helps tie in with the E. L. Bruce Company’s 
advertising in such magazines as the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, American Home and others. This is 
most timely as remodelling and repair work 
is the number one market for the retail 
lumber dealer today. For a free copy of the 
portfolio check number 195 and return the 
coupon. 
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For war use now, but for peace 
use later, the Crosby line main- 
tains its standards. 


CROSBY LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


Crosby, Mississippi 
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Hardwood logs going to a Mower mill 


Appalachian Hardwoods & Spruce 


Everything in Appalachian hardwoods— 
Birch, Beech, Oak, Maple, Ash, Bass- 
wood, Cherry, Yellow Poplar, Walnut, 
Butternut, as well as W. Va. Spruce is 
produced in the 5 modern mills of the 
Mower Lumber Company. 


The Mower Lumber Company 


Charleston, West Virginia 


Mills at: Omar, Marmet, Casa, Colcord & Pettus, West Va. 
Dry Kilns, Planing Mills. Flooring Plants 
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AMERICA’S 
FLOORING 
SENSATION! 





“And Here’s Why: 


I Streamline Flooring is factory- 
finished! No sanding or finishing 
on the job. Ready for use the 
instant it’s laid, 

2 Costs no more, usually less, than 
ordinary flooring finished after 
it’s laid. Nationally-advertised! A 
product of the world’s largest 
maker of hardwood flooring. 


3 Has a penetrating seal finish that 
seals the pores of the wood. Re- 
sists scratching and marring— 
easy to keep clean. 


4 Streamline Flooring is being 
used on war housing proj- 
ects from coast to coast. 
Also ideal for remodel- 


ing or repair. 


















For complete details, write 
E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis, Tennessee 
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PONDEROSA PINE 


BOX SHOOK 


PONDEROSA PINE 
Lumber, CutStock, 


Mouldings 


We specialize in industrial lum- 


ber and LADDER STOCK. Try us 


out on your next inquiry. 


Douglas Fir 
Red Cedar 
Hemlock 
Sitka Spruce 
PORT ORFORD CEDAR 


Pine Saw Mill -- Canby, Calif. 
Box Shook Factory -- Alturas, Calif. 


Moulding Factory-- Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Member Western Pine Association 


"PHONE VICTOR 4143 


Ralph L.Smith 





Lumber Co. 


1635 Dierks Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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e e e Lumber Prices & Statistics 





Western Pines 

Following delivered prices, based on 
past sales, were reported to the Western 
Pine Association by members during the 
period Dec. 21 to 26, inclusive. Both di- 
rect and wholesale sales are included and 
are based on specified items only. Two 
districts are given, one being the State of 
Illinois, outside of the Chicago metropoli- 
tan district and the other the State of 
Pennsylvania. Quotations follow: 


ILLINOIS 
PONDEROSA PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 
1x8 5/4 RW 6/4 RW 


C Select RL...$81.75 $82.75 $82.75 
D Select RL. 66.50 pacar aia 
Commons, S82 or 4S— No.2 No. 3 
. Ey eee $46.75 
| > Se eee eee 52.75 Hen 


LARCH-DOUGLAS FIR 
No. 1 Dimension— 
SS Sa ee eae eeeneg aan pe gr $49.50 
GR Re a ee Ne ea ae ee £9.50 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PONDEROSA PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 


1x8 5/4 RW 6/4 RW 

ie: res es aretie $85.25 

ITER, awe cece 4a 68.50 72.36 72.70 

Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 

i 2 eee $52.50 $47.50 

ue ee 54.50 47.96 

No. 4, 4/4 RWE&L ....... $0.00 
IDAHO WHITE PINE 
Commons, S2 or 48— 

Colo- Ster- Stand- 

nial ling ard 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

> ee ee ieee 59.00 51.00 

1x12 RL me eae 64.50 51.00 


SUGAR PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 
4/4 RW 5 tR W 6/4 RW 
C Select RL... eda eeew 
D Select RL... 79.50 
Shop S2sS- 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
-, Seer re Teer iki 56.50 a 
oe ee ee 65.00 5.50 
i a ae pil 61.50 





Maple Flooring 


Northern maple flooring mills report the 
following average prices realized f.o.b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 
Jan. 2: 


First Second Third 
x2% $86.04 $81.38 $67.20 





Western Pine Summary 


The Western Pine Association reports as 
follows on operation of identical Inland Em- 
pire and California mills during the week 
ended Dec. 26: 


Report of an Average of 94 Mills: 
Dec. 26,1942 Dec. 7.1941 
Production $5,795,000 37,992,000 
Shipments ...... 57,593,000 52,232,000 
Orders received... 71,402,000 7 

Report of 94 Identical 
Dec. 26, 1942 
Unfilled orders... 395,911,000 
Gross stocks..... 815,782,000 

Report of 94 Identical Mills: 
--Total for Year to Date— 

1942 1941 


Production ..... 3,787,159,000 3,817 7,675,000 
Shipments ...... 4.318,160,000 4,177,660,000 
re 4,386,879,000 4,162,783,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


Following is a summary of reports from 
southern pine mills for the week ended 
Dec. 26: 

Number of mills, S82; Units+, 77 
Three-year average production* 24,460,000 
Actual production ............. 14,639,000 
eer eee 16,351,000 
COPGOCTS FOCOIVOE 2... ccccccccces 17,335,000 

Number of mills S2 
On Dec. 26, 1942 
RIMeENOe GYGONS .0 cc cccccacceces 123,777, 
Unsold stocks 23,77 
*Oct. 31, 1938, to Nov. 1, 1941. 


TUnit is 316, 000 feet of “3- -year average” 
production. 








Southern Hardwoods 


Following are ranges of f.o.b. mill 
prices on rough, air dried southern hard- 
woods, from reports of sales made dur- 


ing the week ended 
Quarteced Red Gum 
— 


Dec. 30: 


Plain Poplar 





— FAS— 
96.50 G-G csv 66.50 
No. 1 1 & Sel. si 51.00 . Saps & Selects— 
, 4-4. 53.50 

Plain Red Gum No. 1 Com.— ian 

= a ee 3.50 
— 91.75 No. 2-B Com.— 

over ad EO eee 27.50 
Quartered Sap Gum SS ee 28.50 
FAS— dy Soft Maple 
5-4 een 65.50 FAS— 
ae OO 70.00 4-4 49.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 1 & Sel.— 

Sen Saws 46.50 4-4 39.00 
os 53.50 No. 2 Com.— 

6-4 54.50 4-4 28.00 

Plain Sap Gum Beech 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 2 Com.— , 
4-4 $2.50 2 are 23.50 
5-4 . 47. 50 Elm 

FAS— 

Quarterea Black + te 43.00 
FAS— No. 1 & Sel.— ; 
ee 53.00 4-4 33.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 2 Com.— 
4-4 .... 43.00 4-4 ....26.00@26.50 

> + aimee Tupelo Cottonwood 
ty AS— No. 2 | Com. — 

-4 62.50 5-4 31.00 @31.50 
N Sel 
$4 , &s : 52.50 Willow 

Plain Tupelo —" a 54.50 

AS— oui No. 1 & Sel.— 
eee ws 50.507 4-4 .... 40.50 
_ 1& Sel. — 6-4 46.50 

-4 40.50 eta 
No. 2 Com.— ‘ Hackberrw 
-$ -es 26.50 | No. 1 & Sel.— 

1 See acais 33.50 
Plain y White Oak a. ¢ tie 
SS eee 90.50 | 4-4 «--- 26.50 
ae 100.50 6-4 tee 28.50 
S-4 115.50 Cypress 
No. 1 & Sel.— 

a ee 42.00 FAS— 7" 
5-4 ay $7.50 6-4 . 85.00 
ie Selects— 

Plain Red Oak 4-4 53.00 
FAS— 5-4 re 62.00 
_ ae 60.50 -4 as 66.00 
2 eee 75.50 shop— 

OS oe 85.50 4-4 Je 36.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— a $5.00 
a eee 38.50 Shee 49.00 
eee 45.50 SaG 240% 52.00 
No. 2 Com.— No. 2 Com.— 

5-4 .... 34.00 ee waec 32.00 








Oak Flooring 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and 
Johnson City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., 
as points of origin: 


1§9x2%y” Fex1e” 3x2” %x1lk” 
Clr. qtd. wht..$85.00 $73.00 $73.00 $68.00 
Clr. qtd. red... 76.00 68.00 68.00 66.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.. 74.00 62.00 55.00 53.00 
Sel. qtd. red... 73.00 63.00 55.00 53.00 
Clr. pin. wht.. 75.00 62.00 58.00 47.00 
Clr. pin. red.. 75.00 63.00 58.00 49.00 
Sel. pln. wht.. 72.00 60.00 45.00 45.00 
Sel. pln. red.. 72.00 61.00 46.00 46.00 
No. 1 com. wht. 68.00 53.00 43.00 $3.00 
No. 1 com. red 68.00 54.00 43.00 43.00 
No. 2 com.... 54.00 40.00 35.00 33.00 
x2” wxlhe” fs X2” 
Cir. qtd. wht.......$83.00 $80.00 
Cir. @tG@. Pe@....... 78.00 76.00 
Sel. gtd. wht....... 68.00 66.00 
Bet. G0G. FOG... os cc 68.00 66.00 ait 
Ci. Dim. Wht... +0 70.00 67.00 $68.00 
Cir. Dim. FOG... ccc as 70.00 67.00 68.00 
Sel. pin. wht....... 66.00 63.00 62.00 
a ae 66.00 63.00 62.00 
No. 1 com. wht..... 62.00 58.00 56.00 
No. 1 com. red..... 62.00 58.00 56.00 
POO, B COM e cence 42.00 38.00 


New York delivered prices may be ob- 
tained by adding to the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: 
For j|%-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for 
w- and ;-inch, $4.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be _ ob- 
tained by adding to the above the follow- 
ing differentials figured on Memphis 
origin: For }#-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, 
$3; for %- and };-inch, $3.50. 
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After years of successful experience han- 
dling White River Lumber thousands of deal- 


ers are now without it. We hope that soon 
again we may supply these friends of ours 
with this choice lumber, cut from the slopes 


WHITE RIVER LUMBER CO 
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of the Cascade Mountains. It is manufac- 
tured in the modern White River mills—mills 
equipped with modern machines, manned 
by skilled workmen. 


[ Since 1896 ] 
ey Enumclaw, Washington 





LIGHISEY 


PINE = OAK - MAPLE - GUM 


End - Matched 


FLOORINGS 





It is 
kiln-dried in Moore’ cross-circulation 
kilns, and every precaution is taken to 
assure its meeting every quality specifi- 
cation. All lumber for the special needs 
of war, band-sawn N. C. Pine, Cypress 
and hardwood, is up to the high stand- 


The right flooring for any purpose. 


ards of Lightsey Brothers. 


., [Raaias .. 


MILEY, SO. CAROLINA 
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| YELLOW PINE 


No need to worry about 
the future supply of 
Urania Pine and Hard- 
woods. Our sustained 
yield program of opera- 
tion assures a steady sup- 
ply of top quality lumber 
for after the war, despite 
our fast rate of war pro- 
duction. 


HARDWOODS 


DIMENSION 


TIMBERS 


Members S. P. A., S. P, I. B., 
Southern Hardwood Producers 


Lumber Manufacturers -- Tree Farmers 


The Urani ia 
















ras trom Our Postbox 


Where the Reader 


is the Writer 








Lumber Shortage 
Dear Sir: 

I have just read the article on pages 26 
and 27 which appeared in your December 
26th issue, entitled “Forest Products Short- 
ages are Fears—not Facts” by Wilson 
Compton. 

The figures and statistics as given by Mr. 
Compton may be true as a general fact cov- 
ering the total production and consumption 
in the United States of forest products, but 
when he says that the civilian use has been 
amply taken care of, Mr. Compton ought to 
make a tour of this section of the country 
covering North and South Dakota, parts of 
Iowa and Nebraska, and he would very soon 
find that his statements are untrue. It may 
be a fact that the government’s use has been 
amply taken care of but the farmers’ use has 
not, If he would travel through this territory 
he would find thousands and thousands of 
bushels of corn laying out on the ground on 
the farms covered with snow and ice and 
deteriorating for lack of equipment and stor- 
age space under cover. 

There is virtually not a lumber yard in 
this territory within 100 miles of this city 
that has had enough lumber to take care of 
the farmers’ critical demands for repairing 
his farm buildings, and building brooder 
houses, chicken houses, farrowing houses, 
hog houses, grain bins and corn cribs to 
store his products. With the demand from 
the government to increase his production, 
which he has tried to do in 1942, and which 
it will be impossible for him to do in 1943 
without ample housing facilities and help on 
his farm, he will refuse the government’s de- 
mands as it will be utterly impossible for 
him to carry out the program unless he is 
given help by furnishing him with needed 
building materials and labor. 

This company has been operating in this 
territory within a radius of 200 miles of 
Sioux Falls since 1882, and we have lumber 
yards scattered over this territory. It has 
been utterly impossible to buy lumber from 
any source whatsoever to take care of the 
farm demands since the spring of 1942. It 
has been absolutely necessary to haul lum- 
ber either by truck, or car in some instances, 
150 miles from this territory, in order to 
partially take care of these demands. There 
is hardly a yard in this territory that can 
muster enough inch material to take care of 
building a half dozen to a dozen of these 
small buildings. We have built at times as 
high as 50 to 60 of these small buildings to 
take care of farm requirements, but it has 
been utterly impossible to do so the past 
year. 

If you want conclusive proof of this state- 
ment consult any line-yard lumber company 
with headquarters in Minneapolis, or the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association in 
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Minneapolis, or any of the larger manufac- 
turers that ship lumber into this territory. 
There is not a yard that we operate in South 
Dakota, Minnesota and Iowa that has suffi- 
cient materials to take care of the demand 
that we are having right now. I am simply 
talking about farm buildings and not homes 
or repairing city property. 

There is no question of a doubt but that 
as Mr. Compton states, the mill capacities 
are ample and the timber reserves are ade- 
quate, but as near as I can ascertain the 
whole trouble is the labor in the woods and 
the labor in the mills. It has been simply 
impossible to procure lumber for farm use 
from any source. 


The above is not hear-say, nor inefficiency 
of management, it is absolutely a fact. It 
has been impossible to secure lumber for the 
above uses from any source whatsoever. 
These are “Facts and not Fears”. All I ask 
is for someone to make a real survey of the 
situation of the farm needs, and the farmers’ 
inability to take care of their stock and their 
products. If something is not done to take 
care of the farmers’ needs, both in labor and 
material, he will not raise the amount of 
stocks and products he raised last year, to 
say nothing of an increased production. Al- 
ready we are hearing from different sources, 
through our lumber yards, that many farm- 
ers are selling their breeder stock and their 
milch cows, and are not going to produce 
what they did last year. Their experienced 
sons and help have been taken away from 
them. Inexperienced help will not take the 
place of the farm boys—no city chap, no 
college boys, no white-collared office man 
can take the place of the farm boys. It takes 
experience to make a farmer, and unless the 
WPB and the Agricultural Department are 
awake to the situation, and assure the farmer 
that he will get the needed help, the govern- 
ment is going to be disappointed in the pro- 
duction on the farm next year. These are 
“Facts and not Fears.” 

C. L. Tuthill 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


@ There is certainly an alarming incon- 
sistency between government calls for 
increased farm produce and restrictions 
which make it impossible for dealers to 
supply material for the construction of 
necessary farm storage buildings. I think 
your letter should be brought before all 
of the readers of the American Lumber- 
man. I am therefore going to publish it 
in the next issue and I hope that it will 
inspire other letters of the same kind, both 
to us and to government officers. It is 
only through thus forcefully bringing the 
conditions to the attention of the proper 
authorities that we can hope to alleviate 
an alarming situation that is a dire threat 
to our national ability to prosecute the 
war to a successful conclusion.—Ed. 


Freight Bill Tax 


Gentlemen: - 


This letter will explain the effect of the 
3 percent tax on freight bills upon ceiling 
prices for lumber. 

In general this Office will treat the 3 per- 
cent tax on the freight bill as if it were 
equivalent to a 3 percent increase in the 
freight rate itself. This principle will be 
followed even if the shipment of lumber is 
made on estimated weights. 

In applying this general principle to deter- 
mine whether the ceiling prices for lumber 
may be increased by the amount of the tax 
or whether the seller must absorb the tax, 
the following rules will govern: 

(1) In the case of the regulations govern- 
ing direct-mill shipments of lumber, in which 
ceiling prices are f.o.b. mill prices, the seller 
may have the purchaser pay the 3 percent 
tax on freight from the mill to the purchaser. 
The seller may not, however, add to the 
maximum prices the tax on inbound freight 
to the mill. This rule extends to the follow- 
ing lumber regulations: Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation 13 (Douglas Fir Plywood) ; 
Maximum Price Regulation 19 (Southern 
Pine Lumber) ; Maximum Price Regulation 
26 (Douglas Fir Lumber); Revised Price 
Schedule 94 (Western Pine Lumber) ; Max- 
imum Price Regulation 97 (Southern Hard- 
wood Lumber); Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation 109 (Aircraft Lumber); Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 146 (Appalachian 
Hardwood Lumber) ; Maximum Price Regu- 
lation 155 (Central Hardwood Lumber) ; 
Maximum Price Regulation 164 (Red Cedar 
Shingles) ; Maximum Price Regulation 219 
(Northeastern Softwood Lumber); Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 222 (Northern Soft- 
wood Lumber) ; Maximum Price Regulation 
223 (Northern Hardwood Lumber); and 
Maximum Price Regulation 253 (Redwood 
Lumber and Millwork). If the ceiling price 
in any of these regulations is f.o.b. a basing 
point, rather than a mill, the seller may 
have the purchaser pay the 3 percent tax on 
freight from the basing point to the pur- 
chaser. 

(2) In the case of the softwood distribu- 
tion yard regulation (Maximum Price Regu- 
lation 215), the seller may consider the 3 
percent tax on freight from the mill to the 
yard as part of the incoming freight rate 
and use the rate including tax in figuring 
the ceiling price f.o.b. the yard. In addition, 
the seller may have the buyer pay any 
freight tax which applies on lumber shipped 
from the yard to the purchaser. 

(3) If the sale of lumber is subject to the 
General Maximum Price Regulation rather 
than to one of the specific lumber schedules, 
the following rules govern: 

(a) The tax on inbound transportation 
cannot be added to the seller’s maximum 


(Continued on page 60) 
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- ¢ Reports from Lumber Markets 





Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumberman rep- 
resentatives located in these cities. 
Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; New York City: Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, mae 
irmin 


Shreveport, La.; Memphis, 
Ala.; 


Tenn.; New 


Orleans, La.; Jacks: 
ansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; Spo ane, 


onville, Fla.; Houston, Tex.: B 


Wash.; Tacoma. Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; Boston, Mass. 


General Review of '42-'43 

Big news of recent weeks is the fact 
that the long expected slump in the 
excessive demand for lumber is now 
in sight. Reports indicate that the re- 
cession will begin in late March or 
early April and continue throughout 
1943. The Producers Council at 
Washington, D. C., has set its esti- 
mate of new construction of all classes 
for 1943 at 8% billion dollars which 
is 37 percent below the record peak of 
$13,410,000,000 which was the 1942 
figure. The War Production Board 
estimate put the Government demand 
for lumber down 20 percent or more 
from the 1942 level. 

This does not mean that lumber 
producers are going to have any dif- 
ficulty finding markets for their prod- 
uct. It does mean that those agencies 
buying lumber for war needs will be 
calling for specialized types of lumber, 
instead of grabbing anything that will 
hold nails which happens to be avail- 
able. It does mean that demand 
throughout the country will be spotty. 
Even the current reports from the 
lumber markets reproduced below 
show this trend. Lumbermen in the 
Eastern industrial areas have felt no 
slackening in the demand, while those 
in the Southwest, where throughout 
1942 Army camps have be a-building, 
report an easing of the pressure to se- 
cure lumber. 

As the recession in Government de- 
mand for lumber becomes apparent, it 
is expected that agitation for a relaxa- 
tion of the various Government orders 
limiting the sale and use of lumber by 
civilians will increase. Long rumored 
is the replacement of M-208 with a 
somewhat less stringent regulation. 
The pent-up civilian demand for lum- 
ber is tremendous and undoubtedly 
some lumber will be eased into these 
channels during 1943. Nor will the 
end of hostilities bring an end to the 
demand for lumber ; for that will mark 
only the beginning of a great re-con- 
struction period which will be no less 
than World-wide in scope. 

Looking back over 1942 we see that 
until the closing weeks of that year 
the call for lumber for strictly Gov- 
ernment projects exceeded in volume 
the mill inventories and current pro- 
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duction, a condition which, in the last 
quarter, caused a raid upon accumula- 
tions of lumber in warehouses are 
upon retail and wholesale distribution 
yards in all sections of the country. 
There was no lack of mill capacity, but 
as woods and mill workers were drawn 
away to the armed services, and en- 
ticed away by high wages paid by mu- 
nitions and ship building industries, 
lumber production dropped sharply. 
Crews were of skeleton proportions 
and lacked experience. 

As a corrective measure the War 
Production Board appealed to the 








SITKA SPRUCE CEILING 


Maximum Price Regulation 290 
covering the sale of Sitka Spruce 
Lumber was announced as the 
American Lumberman was going 
to press. It became effective 
Jan. 5. An official copy of this 
regulation will be sent free of 
charge to those who address a 
request for one to 
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Manpower Commission and the ODT 
to turn manpower, trucks and equip- 
ment into lumber channels, and the 
surface indications at production cen- 
ters are that real gains have been 
scored. One encouraging factor was 
the resumption of production by a 
number of small mills which had pre- 
viously been forced into idleness by 
inability to recruit workers. <A side- 
light, but an important one, is the en- 
thusiastic response of women to the 
invitation to take over the lighter mill 
jobs and thus release men for the 
heavier jobs in lumber and other in- 
dustries. 

The loss of manpower was equally 
serious on both sides of the border. 
In British Columbia, where produc- 
tion of $125,000,000 worth of forest 
products had been forecast for 1942, 
only a percentage of that amount came 
from the mills. Labor shortage was 
the most important reason. The short- 
age resulted in drastic restrictions 
upon the export of Canadian lumber 
to the United States which materially 
disorganized the industry in both 
countries. 


To summarize then; in retrospect 
the lumber industry has passed through 
a year of unprecedented demand for 
its products; a year during which, in 
effect, the law of supply and demand 
was repealed by Government domina- 
tion of the market; a year during 
which stock piles were reduced to new 
lows; a year of anxieties for lumber- 
men caused by labor shortages, price 
regulations, rising production costs; a 
year which closed with the usual holi- 
day slump in production due to inven- 
tory-taking and mill repairs. Looking 
ahead we see little change within the 
next three months, but then a steady 
easing of war-inspired demands for 
lumber. However civilian demand to 
replace this slack will be unleashed by 
a general relaxation of restrictions. 
More anxiety is ahead for lumbermen 
because as their production is directed 
less into absolute war projects their 
importance will diminish in the eyes 
of the Government and their requests 
for essential supplies and manpower, 
unavailable without Government aid, 
will receive less attention. Deliveries 
from mills wiil be concentrated in cer- 
tain areas, and not distributed evenly 
throughout the Nation, thus engulfing 
lumber distributors and users in some 
areas with a flood of business, while 
those located in other areas are ex- 
pected to have time to spare. 


Demand 


Eastern Market 


Transactions in lumber in the BOSTON 
market at Springfield and at other New 
England wholesale centers are limited to 
orders definitely alligned with the war 
effort and even then the need must be 
pressing before the shipper will be able 
to accept and load the order. In most 
offices more well rated orders are reluc- 
tantly turned back than are accepted as 
allocation officials at the mills direct de- 
liveries to points where the need is great- 
est. Manufacturers point to the lack of 
interest in recent auctions held by the 
Procuring Office as a clear indication that 
all mills are heavily oversold. Some hem- 
lock has been released at the West Coast 
mills and is quickly snapped up here as 
offered. 

Under existing conditions, with the 
money exchange at a ten percent pre- 
mium over the Canadian dollar, and ship- 
ping restrictions extremely complicated, 
transactions in both Canadian spruce and 
hardwoods are difficult. Permits for ship- 
ments to the “States” are limited to war 
orders only and a late ruling prohibits 
issuance of permits to any retail distribu- 
tor for restoring depleted stocks. There 
have been no sinkings in this area in 
many months. 

Business eased off in the BALTIMORE, 
MD. area on the approach of the end of 
the holidays, with the local yards defi- 
nitely affected because of the shifting of 
interest as far as the general population 
was concerned, to other matters, so that 
house improvements and repairs received 
less attention, with the Christmas needs 
hardly sufficient to make up for the slack 
in other directions. The distributors with 
government connections, of course, con- 
tinued busy, and the call for lumber to 
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FORESTS 
oF FIR 


EADY for post war use are the 
vast forests of sturdy Douglas 
Fir. The tough and strong quali- 
ties of Booth-Kelly lumber are 
now being utilized in many new 
ways because of the versatility 
of the wood, which is hard and 
tough in the log centers, suitable 
for the strongest structural job, 
and fine grained and soft-textured 
farther out, ideal for fine millwork 
and specialties. 


When war needs are over Booth- 
Kelly Certified Douglas Fir will 
have a large place in the things 
to come. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE 
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take care of these requirements sufficed 
to take up the output of the mills, but 
where these government needs did not 
apply, the slowing down took on a posi- 
tive character. Some further reduction in 
the assortments in yards was to be noted, 
and the problem of an adequate selection 
was rendered more complex, while the box 
makers were held at the top of their 
capacity, with the needs in the way of 
rough lumber correspondingly large. 

Activities that grow out of government 
work especially in ship yards and other 
establishments in some way connected 
with war needs showed no diminution, and 
holidays were shortened as much as pos- 
sible. 

The business in cypress continues to be 
diverted in large part from its ordinary 
channels, and is being put to uses which 
under normal conditions figured only to a 
very limited extent. The result is that 
the industry is under an unusual strain, 
which the producers are devoting their 
ingenuity to lessening as much as pos- 
sible. It is only natural under the cir- 
cumstances that prices have advanced and 
that the ordinary disposition to economize 
has been set aside. 

The holiday and _ inventory-taking 
period has brought a temporary lull in 
the BUFFALO lumber trade, but demand 
is expected to increase early in the year, 
particularly from defense plants. Stocks 
of lumber of various kinds are much be- 
low normal and wholesalers are finding it 
difficult to fill orders promptly. Dealezs’ 
stocks have been much reduced. Most of 
the orders reaching the retailers are for 
public housing in suburban areas and the 
outlook for improvement in _ ordinary 
building is regarded as less favorable 
than in peace times. 

Hardwood is holding up well, with less 
than the usual year-end slump. Most of 
the orders are from plants with govern- 
ment defense orders. 

A searcity of stocks of Western pines 
is causing a decline in this trade in 
Buffalo. 

Supplies of Northern pine are much 
smaller than usual at this time, owing to 
the cutting off of shipments from the 
Canadian mills. Demand for boxing and 
crating lumber continues on an active 
scale. 


North Central Market 


While demand for Northern pine con- 
tinues unabated, manufacturers are con- 
fronted with more difficulties in supplying 
it, according to Minneapolis sources, since 
restrictions placed on shipments of soft 
woods into the United States by the Cana- 
dian government hit the Northern pine 
situation unusually hard. Most of the 
Head of the Lakes region mills are located 
north of the border. With the average 
total orders per week accepted showing 
a steady decrease the unfilled order files 
are still expanding. The former figure 
now stands at around 1,100,000 feet, with 
orders calling for some 14,000,000 feet on 
file. With the advent of real winter 
weather civilian demand has taken a 
slump beyond that blamed to building 
restrictions, but there still is considerable 
demand for farm and residence repair 
items as well as for grain storage con- 
struction material, though the latter has 
fallen off. A seasonal slump in the call 
for Northern pine over the holiday season 
is making itself evident. 


Southern Market 

BIRMINGHAM says that more and more 
lumber is being used for crating purposes 
and that the demand for construction of 
cantonments and defense plants has 
slackened. This is expected to set the 
predicate for demand during 1943. Rail- 
roads and industries will be heavy takers. 

The lumber market in and around 
MEMPHIS remains in a state of stalemate 
as far as new construction is concerned. 
Only government projects are under way 
and a small number of homes are to be 
built for government workers. Retailers 
continue to mark time. Such lumber as 
is being sold is at ceiling prices. 


Southwest Market 


The demand for lumber as _ reported 
from KANSAS CITY, while still far in ex- 





cess of production, has begun to taper off 
a little in recent weeks. The year-end de- 
cline was due more to the lessening re- 
quirements of the government rather than 
anything else. The big rush for supplies 
to build cantonments, barracks, airfields, 
docks, etc., is over and no wide expansion 
in military construction is expected this 
year. Pressure is being brought to bear 
on government agencies by farm groups 
and lumber interests in the Kansas City 
area seeking to obtain release of more 
lumber for the farmers. Farmers want 
lumber immediately and the supply in this 
area is dwindling fast. Retailers serving 
farm communities have not been able to 
replace inventories on sales under the 
first amendment to M-208, except by spe- 
cial permission. Sales of 146 retail stores 
in seven states in this area in November 
were 24 per cent larger than .a year ago. 
Compared with the previous months, 
however, volume dropped 21 percent. For 
the eleven months of 1942 sales aggre- 
gated 22 percent above a year earlier. 
Sales by states included increase of 6 per 
cent by Colorado and 14 per cent by Ne- 
braska; declines of 1 per cent by Kansas, 
7 percent by Missouri and 12 percent by 
Oklahoma were reported by the depart- 
ment of commerce. Wholesale sales in 
November were 32 percent larger than a 
year ago; the 11l-month upturn was 34 
percent. 


West Coast Market 


The lumber industry of PUGET SOUND 
area enters the new year with a demand 
for all it can produce. In November gov- 
ernment orders slackened and it appeared 
that domestic business could take a larger 
share of the production but subsequently 
government demands increased and end 
of the year finds the mills fighting to fill 
Federal demands for all kinds of lumber. 
The call for boards and dimension is 
stronger than a month ago. There is no 
indication when government demand will 
lessen. 

As is usual in normal times domestic 
demand quieted down during the holiday 
period. 

The demand for all kinds of logs is 
very strong and every indication points 
to a stronger call for the future. Fir 
mills in some instances are making cedar 
lumber. 

Despite reports from Washington, that 
less lumber will be required for defense 
purposes during 1943, there has as yet 
been no diminishing in demand, TACOMA, 
WASH., mill men report. They are not 
particularly concerned at the possibility 
of a decreased governmental demand, as 
they feel it will be more than compen- 
sated for in the private business which 
they will then be in a position to care 
for. 

Pines 

Northern pine production fell far below 
a weekly average of 500,000 feet before 
the holiday season and will take a further 
drop during the next fortnight unless 
some unforeseen factor enters the picture, 
Minneapolis sources advise. As the year 
nears a close, however, the total produc- 
tion for 1942 stands at nearly 102,000,000 
feet as compared with the 1941 figure, at 
a corresponding date, ef only 90,000,000 
feet. Shipments during the past week 
were only about half the volume of those 
for the corresponding week a year ago, 
when some 2,500,000 feet left the mills. 
Total shipments for 1942 will total about 
102,000,000 feet as compared with 131,000,- 
000 last year. Prospects are that gross 
stocks will total around 56,000,000, consid- 
erably below the Jan. 1 figure of 66,000,000 
feet. 

Production in Southern pine is further 
curtailed around BIRMINGHAM by rain 
and bad weather and holiday interfer- 
ence. In addition mills have their usual 
troubles with loss of help and run down 
motor equipment. However, a blanket pri- 
ority has now been extended to them on 
the latter. But even with priorities a pur- 
chaser can not always get what he wants 
and as soon as he wants it. The supply 
of sun-dried lumber is exceedingly scarce, 
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buyers either having to take it green or 
kiln dried. 

There have been several snow storms, 
high winds, rainy days, and much cold 
weather around NORFOLK. This weather 
came at a time when the mills were doing 
all they could to get out lumber but 
eventually had to stop. 

The majority of the pine mills, large 
and small, were closed down nearly a 
week before Christmas and did not intend 
to start up again until January 4th. La- 
bor conditions at the mills are still bad 
and there is no indication of any change 
for the better. Logs are hard to secure 
with your own men, or on the open mar- 
ket. The cost of logs bought outside is 
high and is expected to go higher. 

There has not been any change in price 
of shortleaf pine or any of the other 
woods produced in this territory. Pro- 
duction costs are advancing and for that 


reason, and the labor situation, many 
mills have been closed down for the 
duration. 

Hardwoods 


The heavy rains of the past week or 
ten days have caused havoc in the pro- 
duction of hardwoods lumber at the mills 
and in the timber areas affected by the 
resultant floods according to reports from 
BALTIMORE, MD. Lumbering and the 
floating of logs have been interfered with 
to a serious extent in the Pittsburgh re- 
gion and some other sections, and work 
in the mills has had to be suspended. Land 
slides and floods have made shipping dif- 
ficult or halted the distribution altogether, 
and the volume of business has undergone 
a sharp drop. This impediment has not 
been exactly unwelcome in the offices of 
distributors, who are thus getting an op- 
portunity to catch up with their detail 
work. Meanwhile quotations have been 
firmly maintained or even advanced when 
offerings of increases tended to stimulate 
special efforts to make deliveries. 

The outbound flow of hardwoods 
through MEMPHIS continues far in ex- 
cess of production. With the tremendous 
volume of water in the lowlands of Ar- 
kansas and now coming down the river 
from upper Ohio River points the produc- 
tion of logs will be further curtailed. In- 
ventories of hardwoods have been reduced 
year by year during the past five years 
until now they are at the lowest point 
since 1937. In no year since has output 
been equal to sales. In 1942 sales and 
shipments were approximately 11 percent 
greater than production. 


West Coast Woods 


Although the holiday season custom- 
arily is inventory time in the lumbering 
industry, mill men in TACOMA, Wash., 
and neighboring lumber manufacturing 
centers this year are reducing their time 
allotment for this purpose as much as pos- 
sible so as not to interfere with produc- 
tion schedules. In one respect, the task 
will not be too difficult since yard reserves 
are low and have been for some time. 
Holiday shut downs have been briefer 
than usual for the same reason and mills 
have been taking advantage of the respite 
to make necessary repairs. The log short- 
age continues to be serious and consti- 
tutes the biggest serious menace to future 
operations. However some loggers are be- 
ginning to filter in to Northwest camps 
from California, with the prospect that a 
further infiltration will give a real relief. 

All mill inventories are low but order 
files are large and production problems 
increase as 1943 arrives in the SEATTLE 
area. Looming larger all the time as the 
principal bottleneck is a shortage of logs, 
particularly fir and hemlock. Importation 
of loggers from the Mt. Shasta area of 
California has improved the labor picture 
but bad weather and storms with floods 
In some areas has further deteriorated 
input. Only cedar logs are being imported 
from Canada due to Canadian restrictions. 
toad conditions have virtually stopped 


truck logging. Most camps were down 
three or four days as a result of the 
holidays. 


- Shortage of logs, unfavorable weather 
in the woods and machinery breakdown 
have combined to curtail lumber produc- 
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tion in the GREATER VANCOUVER area, 
and there is little prospect of substantial 
improvement in the situation for an in- 
definite period. 

Lack of manpower in the logging camps 
during the past summer and fall made it 
impossible for many of the sawmills to 
build up reserves for winter cutting, and 
at several of the larger logging camps 
their “cold decks” have been liquidated 
to meet demand earlier in the season. 

Spokesmen for the industry said that 
while the situation today was anything 
but favorable, it would probably grow 
worse after Christmas because of the 
usual holiday layoff and the cold weather. 


Other Woods 


Only a slight increase in northern white 
cedar production during the past two 
weeks is reported from MINNEAPOLIS, 
with no prospect of a turn for the better 
until after January 1 and no definite 
promise of any increase then. Manufac- 
turers are loathe to pledge delivery of 
sizeable orders until they can solve some 
labor and transportation problems. Woods 
working conditions are favorable and the 
market will readily absorb all the posts 
and poles that are produced. 

With civilian demand at a low ebb 
manufacturers continue to look to gov- 
ernment orders, with the result that there 
is a spotty condition throughout the up- 
per Mississippi valley area. Those sash 
and door factories that are working on 
government contracts are running at or 
near capacity while those unable to ob- 
tain them are marking time until the gov- 
ernment lends a hand. The total of busi- 
ness being done at present probably is 
considerably below that of a normally 
good peace-time year. 


a 

Flooring 

Oak flooring became a war casualty late 
this year and production was sharply re- 
duced to parallel decreased demand. A 
number of the larger flooring mills re- 
vamped their machinery to manufacture 
dimension stock for army purposes. Re- 
ducing output of oak flooring has served 
as a check to balance output with con- 
sumption and has prevented any consid- 
erable decline in prices. 


Plywood 


Entire production of BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA’S plywood industry is covered by pri- 
orities which channel it into war uses 
exclusively and this has been the case all 
this year. The big plywood plant of Cana- 
dian Western Lumber Co. Ltd. is operat- 
ing at full capacity and although capacity 
has been increased during the war period, 
none of the production is available for 
civilian uses. 

In the case of B. C. Plywoods, Ltd. the 
plants are operating at about two-thirds 
capacity as sufficient peeler logs are not 
being made available for 100 percent ca- 
pacity production. In an effort to correct 
this situation the timber controller re- 
cently issued an order requiring that all 
fir logs suitable for plywood manufacture 
be set aside for this purpose. 

The urgent requirement, however, ply- 
wood manufacturers point out, is to put 
more men at work getting out logs. Ply- 
wood enters into the war program at 
many points, making it essential that 
every possible effort be made to correct 
the production lag for shortage of man- 
power in the woods is primarily respon- 
sible. 


e 
Shingles 

Shingle stocks move right out; from 
SEATTLE area all grades continue badly 
oversold. Prices remain at previously 
announced ceiling figures. Shingle opera- 
tors complain of log shortages though ce- 
dar logs are being imported from B.C. 
Logs 

A million feet of spruce logs reached 
Washington mills during December, C. G. 
Burdick, general manager Alaska Spruce 
Log Program, revealed at SEATTLE head- 
quarters. These are high grade logs to be 
cut for airplane manufacture and are sold 
to spruce mills. They are towed from 
Alaska in Davis rafts. 
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Packaged 
and Sealed 
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Geo. C. BROWN & Co. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Timber Engineering (Co. 
of Michigan 


Teco Connector Distributor for 
Michigan... . Build with TECO 
TIMBER CONNECTORS. 
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Cuapman & Dewey 
LUMBER CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of “C & D” Brand 


OAK FLOORING 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


From 


FAMOUS ST. FRANCIS BASIN 
a 


Wire for quotations 





Cash In Now On 
Fire Chief Brick 
Soot Destroyer 


Destroys Soot in Furnace, 
Fireplace or Flues 


Saves Fuel -- Svevente Fires 





In brick form. All 
your customer has to 
do is throw a ‘‘Fire 
Chief Brick Soot De- 
stroyer’’ on the fur- 
mace fire. No fuss, 
no work, SAFE. Re- 
sults sensational. 


Profitable 
Deal for 
Lumber 

Dealers 
ncreases 

Heating Plant a cog 
drive. Up to 


Effic iency 50% margin. ) ag 

mediate profits. 
Teosed repeat 
seller. Home 
owners, stores, 
offices, schools 


Clean flues mean 
more_ efficient heat- 
ing. Prevent chimne 
fires. Every brick sold 
with positive guar- 
antee of satisfaction. ’ 
Minimum order half day for lumber 
ross. Act todayl dealer proposi- 
end a postcard for tion. 
full information. 








Pittsburgh Soot Destroyer Co. 


739 Gulf Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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- « ¢ ASSOCIATIONS & CLUBS 


Coming Conventions 


Jan. 12-13—Indiana Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Association, Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. War conference. 

Jan. 13-14—Carolina Lumber & Building 
Supply Association, King Cotton Hotel, 
Greensboro, N. C. War conference. 

Jan. 13-14—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s 
Association, Bellevue -Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 14—Pacific Division of National 
Wooden Box Association, San Francisco, 
Calif. Annual. 

Jan. 14—Northeastern Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Parker House, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Annual. Dinner on preced- 
ing evening. 

Jan. 14—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Kugler’s Restau- 
rant, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 15—National Association of Hardwood 
Wholesalers, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 
Annual. 

Jan. 15-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association (United States), Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. Industry War Con- 
ference. 

Jan. 19-20—Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. Dealers war conference. 

Jan. 19-20— Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Lumbermen’s war con- 
ference. 

Jan. 20—New England Wholesale Lumber 
Association, University Club, Boston, 
Mass. Annual. 

Jan. 21-22-23—Pacific Logging Congress, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 22—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual. 

Jan. 25-26—Mountain States Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. War conference. 

Jan. 26—Intercoastal Lumber Distributors 
Association, National Republican Club, 
54 West 40th Street, New York City. An- 
nual luncheon meeting. 

Jan. 26-27-28—Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City. War conference. 

Jan. 27-28—Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. Victory merchandising 
conference. 

Feb. 2-3—Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich. War conference. 

Feb. 3-4—Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Municipal Auditorium, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. War conference. 

Feb. 4-5—Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Annual Victory Merchan- 
dising Clinic. 

Feb. 8-9-10— Canadian Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, 
Que. Annual. 

Feb. 9-10—Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers Association, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. Lumber war conference. 

Feb. 10-11—Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 15-16—West Virginia Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
Frederick Hotel, Huntington, W. Va. 
War conference. 

Feb. 16-17— Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Milwaukee Audito- 
rium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 18-19-20— Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, Inc., Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Canada. Annual. 

Feb. 22—Northern Indiana & Southern 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

Feb. 25—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Association, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 25—Virginia Building Material As- 
sociation, John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va. War conference. 

Feb. 25-26—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ 


Association, Omaha, Neb. War confer- 


ence. 

March 3-4—South Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Tentative. 

March 4-5—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork 
& Supply Dealers Association, Hermitage 
Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. War conference. 

March 9-10—North Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual 
convention and conference. 

March 10-11—Louisiana Building Material 
Dealers Association, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 

March 18—New Jersey Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, 
N. J. Annual. Tentative. 

April 12-13—Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, San Antonio, Tex. 

April 13—Texas Line Yard Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, San Antonio, Texas. 
Annual. 


Memphis Club Elects 


Sam Carey, popular Memphis wholesale 
lumberman, was installed as president of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis at the 
first meeting of 1943 early on the morning 
of Jan. 3. Mr. Carey was elected on Dec. 
19, defeating H. J. M. Jorgensen Jr., in a 
closely contested race. Mr. Carey will suc- 
ceed William G. Whitman. J. H. Griffith 
Jr., was elected first vice president; Walter 
J. Wood, second vice president; Henry H. 
Willins, secretary-treasurer; Ray F. Sharp, 
H. A. Landree, and J. E. (Elliston) Thomas, 
directors. The club enjoyed a banquet as a 
feature of the election and heard Senator 
McKellar speak. The senator declared for 
a greater measure of self rationing and less 
supervision by Washington. 


Kentucky 


The Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association has sent out a reminder to its 
members to attend the organization’s war 
conference at the Brown Hotel in Louisville 
on Jan. 19 and 20. There will be no exhibits 
this year, but dealers are asked to come to 
the conference prepared to work and learn 
how to help win the war and maintain the 
economic structure. 


Northeastern 


In keeping with production and merchan- 
dising trends in the lumber industry, the 
program for the Northeastern War Confer- 
ence, to be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
in New York City on Jan. 26-27, will be 
streamlined to cover all problems and serv- 
ices as affected by war orders. Arrange- 
ments for this annual meeting of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association are 
being made by a committee of twenty, 
headed by Vice President J. Francis Smith, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Carolina 


A two day streamline conference to discuss 
government regulations and bring to dealers 
suggestions as to how to do business during 
the 1943 wartime market will take the place 
of the twentieth annual convention of the 
Carolina Lumber & Building Supply Asso- 
ciation at the King Cotton Hotel in Greens- 
boro, N. C., Jan. 13 and 14. A strong pro- 
gram, w ith competent authorities to explain 
and lead discussions on the various regula- 
tions and restrictions which must be faced 
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For the past 36 years we have been pro- 
ducing lumber for peace and for war, 
and soon we hope to produce for peace 
again. But in both peace and war we 
produce the same quality specification 
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from that famous El Dorado County tim- 
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Camino Quality. 
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and followed as the industry’s responsibility 
in prosecuting and winning the war, has 
been arranged. For the final session on 
Thursday afternoon a panel for discussing 
the dealer’s individual problems has been 
arranged. 


Northwestern 


The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion will hold a war conference on Jan. 19 
and 20, at the Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, 
in lieu of the annual convention heretofore 
staged at the Minneapolis auditorium. The 
two-day business meeting will feature essen- 
tial information for retail lumber yard opera- 
tion during the war emergency, and a joint 
program of the association and co-operating 
manufacturers and wholesalers who serve 
the northwestern market is being arranged. 


Red Cedar Shingle Bureau Annual 


War and the effects of war were brought 
into sharp focus at the 26th annual meeting 
of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, which was 
held in Seattle on Dec. 19. This meeting of 
Northwest shingle manufacturers came at 
the close of a year of much activity in the 
shingle industry. 

Speakers at the meeting, which was an 
informal industry forum, included Paul R. 
Smith, retiring president; W. H. McLallen, 
chairman of the trade promotion committee ; 
P. H. Olwell, chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee; and W. W. Woodbridge, 
secretary-manager of the Bureau. 

Mr. Woodbridge graphically reviewed the 
work of the organization during 1942, stat- 
ing that almost all of it was devoted to some 
phase of the war program. He predicted the 
necessity of further co-operation with gov- 
ernmental agencies on the part of industry 
during the coming year, and pledged the 
complete collaboration of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau to this end. 

Ralph H. Wayland, Wayland Mill Co., 
Seattle, was elected president for 1943; A. 
H. Landram, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, was chosen vice president, and 
Charles Plant, Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., was elected vice 
president for Canada. 


New York Lumber Salesmen 


The Lumber Salesmen’s Association of 
New York, New York City, held its regular 
monthly dinner meeting on Dec. 17, with 
Vice President Hans Forchheimer presiding 
in the absence of President Jim Hickok. 
This was the annual Past Presidents’ Night, 
and the following past presidents were pres- 
ent: Jack Wiesing, John T. Wagner, Dwight 
C. DeYette, Stanley Tracy, and Ervin F. 
Bartel. A note was read from Henri Isaac- 
sen, also a past president, who was at home 
ill. G. C. Hall inducted Robert Everett into 
membership. It was mentioned that Ed 
Hamill, a good lumberman, who at one time 
was in Africa with a rubber expedition, is 
now in charge of a rubber expedition in 
South America. 

Arthur E. Lane gave an interesting talk 
about the lumber industry and prospects for 
the duration of the war. J. C. Sabbeth 
talked about lumber production, with espe- 
cial reference to hardwoods, and John Wag- 
ner told of interesting experiences during 
trips to southern pine mills. Ervin F. Bartel 
of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., Inc., talked 
about white pine and William Ude of Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., gave a résumé of the 
various rules and regulations affecting the 
lumber industry, covering both priorities and 
restrictions. 

The meeting came to an abrupt close when 
an air raid alert for New York City was 
sounded. 


Birmingham Exchange 


Peter Fyfe, Seale Lumber Co., is the new 
president of Building Material Exchange, 
Inc., of Birmingham, Ala., being elevated 
{from the vice-presidency. He succeeds Har- 
old D. Kenney who resigned because his 
concern, the Odum Lumber Co. is going out 
of business. Anthony Scott, Grayson Lum- 
ber Co., secretary, was named vice-president, 
and Miss Mildred Caine, secretary. The 
latter is also the executive secretary. J. 
Thornton Estes, Estes Lumber Co. remains 
as treasurer. 


Photo showing 1943 officers of Red Cedar Shingle Bureau: (left to right) G. A. Brewer, Seattle, 

assistant manager; A. H. Landram, Tacoma, vice president; Ralph H. Wayland, Seattle, president: 

Charles Plant, Vancouver, B. C., vice president for Canada; Paul R. Smith, Seattle, retiring presi- 
dent; W. W. Woodbridge, Seattle, secretary-manager 
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- - « PEOPLE & PLACES 


Personal Items 
W. H. O’Neéeill, O’Neill Lumber Co., 


wholesale, San Francisco, Calif., has four 
sons in the U. S. Army Air Corps. Gil 
O’Neill graduated Dec. 9 from the Air 
Corps Officers’ Training School at Miami 
Beach, Fla. W. H. O’Neill, Jr., is an avia- 
tion cadet at the Santa Ana, Calif., Air 
Base. Kenneth O’Neill is a cadet in the 
Army Air Corps, and Richard §. O’Neill, 
the youngest, enlisted in the air corps as 
a private, Nov. 28. Gil, William and Ken- 
neth were associated with their father in 
the lumber business in San Francisco. 

Lieut. Timothy W. Dempsey, United 
States Air Corps and member of a promi- 
nent Tacoma, Wash., lumber family, is 
now leading an air squadron in New 
Guinea. He has been on active duty with 
various air units in the South Pacific for 
the last three or four months, according 
to word received by his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Neal Dempsey of Tacoma. 

Exactly 36 years to the day of going 
to work for the firm, W. B. Jefferson, 
owner of The Greater City Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., closed his office and 
yard on Oct. 14. The effects of war con- 
ditions on the lumber industry in San 
Francisco were said to be the cause of 
Jefferson’s retirement from the retail field. 

Sale of the Cascade Timber Co., which 
has extensive timber holdings near Selleck, 
King county, Washington, to the Anacor- 
tes Veneer Co., has been announced by 


A. E. Blair of Tacoma, Wash., secretary 
of the company. The Anacortes company 
is a co-operative concern, with ownership 
divided among its employees. It is man- 
aged by Fred Johnson, former Tacoma 
lumberman. In addition to Mr. Blair, offi- 
cers of the Cascade Timber Co. include 
James G. Dickson, president and man- 
ager, and Raymond S. Ramsbeck, treas- 
urer. 


Officials of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Longview, Wash., have announced that 
their firm has purchased the Polk Oper- 
ating Co. and the Willamina & Grand 
Ronde Railroad Co. in Oregon. The Polk 
company’s logging operations currently 
are idle, but Long-Bell officials are under- 
stood to be discussing their reopening. 
The railroad, which hauls both logs and 
general freight, will continue to operate 
on present schedules. 


Dan Schloss, vice president of the Bal- 
timore Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md., spent 
several weeks of December in Mexico, 
seeking to establish business connections 
for his firm in the neighboring republic. 

Former Governor Myers Y. Cooper was 
toastmaster at the annual dinner for the 
employees of the Hyde Park Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on Dec. 22, when tribute 
was paid to the 23 employees serving with 
the armed forces. 

Charles Hartman, of the Hartman Lum- 
ber Co., 1900 West 13th Street, Chicago, 
has advised that his yard, which was es- 


tablished in 1902, will be closed “for the 
duration.” 


Mrs. Florence Winfree, who for many 
years has operated a shingle and lumber 
business in Seattle, Wash., was married to 
Ned C. Edris, widely known Tacoma, 
Wash., theatrical man, in Beverly Hills, 
Calif., Dec. 15. 


Lieut. Thomas Simon Galbraith, II, 
U. S. Marine Corps, member of a promi- 
nent Eatonville, Wash., lumber family, 
was married in Alexandria, Va., Nov. 21, 
to Miss Margaret Rae Corbett, also of 
Eatonville. The bridegroom’s mother ac- 
companied the bride to Virginia for the 
wedding, and before the ceremony was 
performed they attended the graduation 
exercises of the bridegroom from officers’ 
training school at Quantico and witnessed 
the awarding of his commission. Both 
Lieut. and Mrs. Galbraith attended the 
University of Washington, where Lieut. 
Galbraith was graduated last June. 


Announcement has been made that a 
training school for forest conservationists 
will be established at the Clemons Tree 
Farm, operated by the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. near Montesano, Wash. The 
men taking the course will be assigned 
later to other Weyerhaeuser tree farms, 
according to Charles O. Marsten, farm 
manager and forester. 


J. F. Drescher, shingle salesman, and 
Waldo H. Coffman, both of Houston, 
Tex., spent part of December among the 
mills and lumber offices of the Puget 
Sound area. Mr. Coffman is president of 
the Gulf Lumber Co., operating a retail 
lumber business in Houston. The two 
lumbermen were visiting friends and look- 
ing for opportunity to buy red cedar 
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The Lumbermen's Credit Association, Inc., Chicago headquarters office, 
held its annual Christmas party on Dec. 23, its group of eighty employees 
blending their voices in the strains of America and Jingle Bells before 
Following the luncheon, W. C. Clancy presented a plaque 
(of wood, of course) containing the names of its employees who are in 
the armed forces; the seven names on the Honor Roll are Sgt. Leslie 
Olsen, Co. C, 132nd Infantry, now overseas; Pvt. John P. De Cicco, 
Hdq. Det., 3rd Bn., 132nd Infantry, overseas; Wanda B. Hurt, Yeoman 
3rd class, WAVES, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind; James C. 


luncheon. 
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Patterson, Jr., Co. D, 34th Bn., 
Alva W. Wilder, Jr., Yeoman 2nd Class, U. S. Navy (overseas); Pvt. 
Frank W. Vavruska, Med. Det., 62nd A. |. R., Camp Chaffee, Ark.; Pvt. 
William C. Linsky, 51st Air Base Squadron, Eglin Field, Fla. Delos Owen 
served as master of ceremonies and entertainment was furnished by 
office talent. Community singing included popular patriotic songs and 
Christmas carols, ending with "The Star Spangled Banner." 
William Clancy, president and treasurer, and Will C. Clancy, his son 
and executive vice president, who were hosts on this occasion 
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Signal Corps, Camp Crowder, Mo.; 
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shingles. Mr. Drescher for many years 
made his home in Seattle. 


John D. Tennant, Sr., vice president 
and general manager of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Longview, Wash., and Mrs. 
Janet Troup Stone, also of Longview, 
were married at Vancouver, Wash., Dec. 
12. Mr. and Mrs. Tennant will make their 
home at the Tennant estate, Rutherglen, 
one of the showplaces of southwest Wash- 
ington. 


Ernest Dolge, prominent Tacoma, 
Wash., lumberman, has announced sale of 
his lumber concern, Ernest Dolge, Inc., 
to the Stimpson Mill Co., Seattle. With 
the sale, Mr. Dolge announced his re- 
tirement from active participation in the 
lumber industry. He had operated Ernest 
Dolge, Inc., in Tacoma for 25 years, spe- 
cializing in the manufacture of heavy 
construction timber. 


Johnson Lumber Co., Bremerton, 
Wash., retail concern, has moved into a 
new location at 1137 North Callow ave- 
nue in Bremerton. 


‘That's right ..... 
none other than C. 
E. (Roy) Klumb, 
secretary and man- 
ager of Southern 
Lumber Products 
Co, Crystal 
Springs, Miss., 
trying to determine 
which priority cus- 
tomer will receive 
this shipment of 
two-inchers and 
heavier. Roy says 
that with so many 
trips to Washing- 
ton and to Govern- 
ment lettings, he 
must grasp occa- 
sional moments like 
this to acquaint 
himself with yard 
and operational fa- 
cilities. 





J. Charles Poe, for four years State 
conservation commissioner for Tennessee, 
with headquarters at Nashville, has re- 
signed to become conservation commis- 
sioner for Nickey Bros., Inc., hardwood 
and hardwood veneer manufacturer at 
Memphis. 


At the recent semi-annual meeting of 
the directors of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. in Philadelphia, James 
S. Kemper, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, was chosen 
a director to succeed William H. Smith, 
Lexington, Mass., who died in October. 
John Slonaker, Jr., well known Philadel- 
phia dealer, was chosen to the board to 
succeed the late Albert W. Robinson of 
Laurel, Del. Thomas R. Marshall, lum- 
berman, was chosen second vice president 
and Watson Malone, veteran retail dealer 
at Philadelphia, became a member of the 
finance committee. 


For the second year, a million pine trees 
for planting will be given free by owners 
of the Container Corporation of America, 
with a pulp mill at Fernandina, Fla., to in- 
terested landowners in 20 central and north- 
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east Florida counties, according to an an- 
nouncement by Assistant State Forester 
Coulter. Distribution will be handled again 
by the Florida Forest and Park Service, the 
agricultural extension service, and the voca- 
tional agricultural division of the State de- 
partment of education. The trees are to be 
supplied through the state nursery at Olustee. 


The sawmill and entire equipment of the 
Wilson Lumber Co. of Florida, located at 
Perry, Fla., has been purchased by the 
U. S. Government and contractors are 
dismantling the mill and packing it for 
shipment. Operations of the lumber 
company ceased on Nov. 14. This band- 
mill and auxiliary equipment had a daily 
capacity of 75,000 feet and was used to 
cut hardwoods principally, although some 
cypress and pine were also cut. This 


company was established in Perry in 1929 
by A. G. and D. C. Wilson and has been 
under the direct management of John 
Rowland, with Homer Hays as sales man- 
ager. Liquidation of lumber inventory 
and other assets is now taking place. 


Government Citation Awarded 


The Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., has received a citation from the 
United States Treasury Department, reading 
“For distinguished services rendered in be- 
half of the National War Savings Program.” 
Engraved on heavy parchment, bearing the 
Treasury Department’s seal, and signed by 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., the citation is awarded to Barrett 
in recognition of its War Bond advertising, 
in particular the full page advertisement in 
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Thousands of U. S. Army tanks are 
being speedily assembled to attack the 
enemy. Built into every one of these 
tanks are a great many items of wire 
mill production welding rods, 
rivets, bolts, washers, light guards, 
controls, for instance. 


This is just one stream of material to 
support our fighting forces. Many 
others also make a “first draft” on 
Keystone’s production. 


Along with this great “Victory FIRST” 
program, Governmental and industry 
planners have not lost sight of the 
serious farm need for essentials like 
RED BRAND Fence and other =. 
Keystone wire products. It is hoped 
that some steel can be spared—soon— 
to help fill that “food factory”’ need. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Fence Users will continue to 
“Look for the Top Wire Painted RED” 
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the Nov. 7 issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post, entitled “Your money bought the raft 
that saved their lives!” and the four-color 
poster based on the same story—of three 
haggard and exhausted men who had drifted 
for 34 days in the South Pacific, with noth- 
ing between them and stark death but the 
tiny raft. The text points out that the lives 
of these three men were saved by $300 worth 
of war bonds—the price of a rubber raft. 


Squirrel Club Takes on New Job 


The Squirrel Club, initiated by Ranger A. 
W. Stone at the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi River “way back when,” has taken on 
a new job, looking toward “freedom from 
want.” Formerly membership hinged upon 


climbing to the cab of a fire tower and pledg- 
ing protection to forests, but since lookout 
towers now are secondary weapons of war, 
being used for both civil and martial com- 
munications, only authorized officials are ad- 
mitted to the crow’s nest of the towers. So 
membership in the Squirrel Club will here- 
after be gained by planting nut trees at 
home, at school, or on any spot that will 
hold one. Margaret March-Mount, division 
of information and education of the north 
central region of the Forest Service at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., says it is a compliment to be 
asked if you are a “Squirrel,” especially in 
Ohio, where it is considered the ne plus ultra 
or nth degree and top rung of constructive 
conservatism and nature study to be an ac- 
tive member. 
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Wipes on... Veo brush heguired 


EALERS! Here’s your answer to 
that Question of the Day: “How 


can I protect it for the duration?” 


REZ, the modern synthetic resin sealer, has 


a scientific formulation that: 


... protects all wood surfaces and 
products against weather and wear. 


.--helps prevent and arrest rust on 


... does a thousand and one “save-it”’ 
jobs in your home. 


AND your customers will find REZ easy to 
use (no brush required, it wipes on with sat- 


urated cloth) . . . it’s quick to dry, economical 


There’s a REZ sale for every home... 
especially now. Ask your distributor or: 


Makes New Connection 

L. J. “Jack” Slone, well known in Ohio 
and southern lumber circles, becomes affil- 
iated with Morgan Lumber Sales Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on Jan. 1. He will make his 
headquarters at the Cincinnati branch office 
of the company and will cover substantially 
the same territory he has covered for the 
past ten years, during which time he was in 
the commission lumber business as an indi- 
vidual operator and as a representative of 





The 435 pound, 6-foot-4-inch Santa Claus, who 
mightily impressed the children of Augustana 
Mission at the annual Christmas party given 
by the members of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo 
Club No. 12, is here shown with three of the 
children who were brave enough to convince 
themselves that Santa Claus was "real." The 
Hoo-Hoo members felt rewarded a hundred- 
fold by the gleaming eyes, awesome glances 
and broad smiles of the little tots. President 
John Giles presided at the dinner, which was 
held on Dec. 21 and which was attended by 
200 members and guests. The committee in 
charge of arrangements for the party was 
headed by Ed Bolds. The Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo 
Club annually conducts a Christmas party for 
children of the Augustana Mission, a local 
home for orphaned children. 





the Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co. Mr. Slone 
also has had considerable experience in the 
retail field, as general manager of the East 
Dayton Lumber Co. for eight years. 


Donates Memorial Park 

William Cameron & Co., Waco, Tex., has 
donated a tract of 64% acres of land adjoin- 
ing Cameron Park as a Christmas gift to 
the people of Waco. The addition to Wil- 


I. F. LAUCKS, INC. 


In U.S. Address Inquiries to— 

SEATTLE—911 Western Ave. CHICAGO—6 N. Michigan Ave. 
LOS ANGELES—859 E. 60th St. 

Factories: Seattle, Los Angeles, Portsmouth, Va., Lockport, N.Y. 


liam Cameron Park is a memorial to the 
late Mrs. Flora B. Cameron, widow of the 
lumberman for whom the original 512 acres 
constitute a memorial. Along with the land, 
the company gave a check for $5,000, to be 
used at the discretion of the park board 
either for improvement or expansion, or for 
both. Cameron Park is rated by the Na- 
tional park commission as the fourth most 
beautiful natural park in the United States. 


College of Forestry Appointments 

Prof. Raymond F. Crossman, vocational 
guidance counselor of the Yonkers High 
School of Commerce, and teacher, has been 
appointed registrar and assistant professor at 
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the New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse University, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Dean of the College, 
Samuel N. Spring. He succeeds to the office 
formerly held by the late Professor I. 
Laurance Lee. 

Dean Spring also announces the appoint- 
ment of Prof. Lucian P. Plumley of the 
New York State Ranger School as successor 
to Prof. Harry S. Mosebrook, who was 
drafted in the Coast Guard. 


New Domestic Sales Manager 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia announced the appointment of Walter 
H. Gebhart as do- 
mestic sales- man- 
ager. Mr. Gebhart 
has been with the 
company thirty-three 
years, fifteen of 
which have been 





W. H. Gebhart 





with the sales de- 
partment. 

Mr. Gebhart is 
known to thousands 
throughout the coun- 
try as a forceful and 
magnetic speaker, and has appeared before 
a wide variety of audiences—business, fra- 
ternal, social and governmental. He has 
been “loaned” to the War production Board, 
speaking for the Industrial Salvage Section 
and for the War Manpower Commission. 


Suggests Lumber Industry 
War Slogan 


H. V. Zimmerman, Canadian regional rep- 
resentative of Pennington Lumber Co., Fort 
Frances, Ont., has paraphrased part of the 
C. D. Johnson Lumber Corp. advertisement 
that appeared on page 45 of the Nov. 14 
issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN into the fol- 
lowing slogan, which he has suggested be 
adopted by the lumber industry for the dura- 
tion: 

It’s our job, with saws and axes, 

To help knock everlasting hell out of the 

axis. 
Mr. Zimmerman believes that adoption of 
the slogan will help attain maximum pro- 
duction of lumber in the war effort. 


Resigns from WPB 


James C. West, lumber and log specialist 
for the War Production Board, working out 
of the Cincinnati, Ohio, office, has tendered 
his resignation, effective Dec. 19. This step, 
Mr. West explained in an announcement to 
the trade, was prompted by his belief that 
he could aid the war effort more effectively 
by devoting his time to the publication of 
industry statistics for the benefit of Appala- 
chian hardwood producers and Government 
lumber procurement agencies. War condi- 
tions have created a growing need for sta- 
tistics which currently depict conditions in 
each lumber region, particularly the trend of 
stocks, Mr. West stated. 

Henceforth, Mr. West will give his entire 
attention to affairs of his organization, J. C. 
West Lumber Service Corp., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, which for more than twelve years has 
provided a statistical service to the Appala- 
chian hardwood industry. 
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Lumber Schooner Lost 


Loss of the lumber schooner, Port Orford, 
of the Port Orford Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., was disclosed recently. Carry- 
ing a $500,000 cargo of lumber and supplies, 
the schooner was reported as lost in a blind- 
ing snowstorm in Chatham Straits, Alaska. 
It first ran aground, then pulled free and 
later sank in deep water near Point Gardner, 
it was reported. The crew escaped and is 
reported safe. 


National Forest Revenue 


The National forests of the northern 
Rocky Mountain region show substantial 
gains in receipts for the three-month period 
July 1 to Sept. 30, according to Acting 


Regional Forester Clyde Webb, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Forest Service. 
Total receipts from all classes of national 
forest use in the region during this period 
amounted to $179,666, as against $142,534 
for the same period last year. Most of this 
gain is the result of increased demands for 
lumber for the war effort, which has stim- 
ulated greatly the sale of national forest 
timber, particularly in northern Idaho. 


Receipts from the national forests of the 
entire country for the period July 1 to Sept. 
30 this year were $1,700,423, as against $1,- 
599,839 for the same three months in 1941. 

Twenty-five percent of these receipts are 
returned for reads and schools to the coun- 
ties in which the national forests are located. 
Funds in each case are prorated according to 
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SAVE NAILS 
SAVE NAILING 
STOP END SPLITTING 


The Wonder-Working Lumber of TOMORROW 





For Walls, Floors, Sub-Floors, Roofs 


END-LOKT Lumber, being interlocked at ends and sides, eliminates 
the need of close end nailing, which results in splitting and lessened 
nail-holding strength. Also, END-LOKT Lumber saves nails and nail- 
ing, does away with the chatter caused by one plain butted end joint 
falling over another. When all the advantages of END-LOKT are 
totaled the result is savings that bring extra strength at little orno extra 
cost. Much of the war production at Essco Mills is on End-Lokt Lum- 
ber. Begin, at the earliest possible moment, to replenish your stocks 
with this wonder-working lumber. Be prepared to supply its money- 
saving advantages to your post-war customers. 


FREE—a jambo enlargement of this advertisement 
will be sent free on request to display in your salesroom, 
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LEMIEUX BROS., INC. 


FORESTERS--TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS--CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-22 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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“ne. yy H. E. Webster Lumber Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


the acreage of national forest land within 
the county. An additional ten percent is 
also expended on forest roads and trails of 
benefit to local residents and communities. 


Solves Man Power Shortage 

P. W. Hoeper, president of Arrow Land 
& Logging Co. Ltd., Wausau, Wis., passes 
along a suggestion on how his company’s 
manager, A. H. DeWolf, is solving the prob- 
lem of man power shortage. The company 
now has working as pulp cutters at its 
Hearst, Ont., operation, six French-Canadian 
and fifteen Indian women. The experiment 
of using women was made with some mis- 


giving at the outset, but women are proving 


as satisfactory as men—each cutting a cord 
of pulp per day. And the women, all be- 
tween 18 and 25 years of age, are reported 
to be a good-looking lot, too. 
Opens New Plant 

The Majestic Co., Huntington, Ind., well 
known manufacturers of metal building ne- 
cessities, Frecently put into operation a new 
plant, located in the same city, completely 
equipped for producing aluminum castings 
by a special permanent mold process. The 
new company will be known as The Majestic 
Aluminum Co. The new process being used 
produces castings of higher tensil strength, 
greater elongation and finer finish. Alloys 
used by this process are heat treatable and 
with the company’s complete facilities, 
equipment is available for doing the _ re- 
quired heat treating. The plant is at the 
present time operating at capacity on various 
aircraft work. However, the company and 
its engineers have indicated their interest 
and readiness toward discussing post-war 
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Pine 
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Plants at DeKalb, Miss., 


BELL BUILDING 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Specializing in 
KILN-DRIED POPLAR 


Solid or Mixed Cars of Pine, Hard- 
woods, Oak Flooring. 


Planing Mill 
fan-type cross-circulating 


facilities. 


Notasulga, Serving the lumber trade 


since 1899, 





J Shepherd Lumber 
Corporation 


MANUFACTURERS 
Southern Yellow Pine 


Mills at McRae, Georgia 
and Montgomery, Alabama 


Plank . . Dimension . . Boards . . 
Flooring Kiln-Dried Finish 
Ceiling . . Siding . . Railroad and 
Car Material 
Material from both mills 
Grade-Marked if desired. 


Address inquiries to Box 139, 
Montgomery, Alabama 








Shepherd Brothers 
Company 


WHOLESALERS 


Retail yards, railroads, industrial 
buyers can rely on us for speedy, 
complete service on Southern Yel- 
low Pine and Hardwoods. Straight 
and Mixed Cars. 


General Offices: Shepherd Bldg., 
Montgomery. Alabama. 


Branch Office: 815 Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Distributing Yard, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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plans, involving various types of aluminum 
casting, with other manufacturers in both 
the aviation and other fields. The officials 
and executive staff are the same as the pa- 
rent organization. 


Ducking the Issue 

V. M. Bennett, of the Woods Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., has called attention of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to a story that ap- 
peared in the Wonrae County Sun, Claren- 
don, Ark., recently : 

“Townsend Bros., lumber mill operators of 
Clarendon and Stuttgart, were this week 
enjoined in court from cutting a million feet 
of hardwood timber they own, lying around 
Scrubgrass in Desha County. 

“The timber is urgently needed to log 
their two mill operations, both of which are 





Frank A. Mullikin, who has been 
connected with the MacLea Lumber 
Co., Baltimore, Md., and its prede- 
cessor for forty-seven years, observed 
his seventy-second birthday recently, 
by working as usual, a quality which 
has helped him attain a prominent 
place and given him rank as a lead- 
ing member of the hardwood trade. 





_ might disturb any 


producing war supplies of badly needed 
lumber. 

“The reason for the injunction—the timber 
is in the Federal migratory bird refuge, 
which embraces approximately 100,000 acres 
in this region. The timber is located on less 
than 500 acres of the refuge, but the logging 
operations were all stopped because they 
wild ducks that might 
want to rest on the waters of Scrubgrass. 

“These ducks gotta’ have their rest, you 


know !” 


Cork Supply—Present and Future 


The supply of cork on hand in this coun- 
try is now reported to be twice that of 
normal times and more than double that on 
hand when it was placed under mandatory 
priority control by the War Production 
Board in June, 1941, with a still larger sup- 
ply in prospect through probable increased 
shipments from North Africa, Spain, and 
Portugal. Restrictions on the use of cork 
for insulation purposes are expected to be 
relaxed. 

When the government placed cork under 
mandatory priority control last year, there 
was no immediate shortage of cork, but it 
was deemed important to cut non-essential 
usage and thus create a stockpile to assure 
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meeting future demands for war production 
and other essential uses. 

Production of cork in the United States 
is advancing satisfactorily, and soon will 
materially increase the available supply. Two 
hundred pounds of bark were stripped from 
an 82-year-old cork oak in Alabama during 
the late summer. Dr. Giles Cook, cork re- 
search scientist of the Crown Cork & Seal 
Co., Baltimore, Md., said southern soil is 
suited for the growth of cork and a belt 
from Maryland to Texas offers such possi- 
bility without interfering with farm pro- 
grams. Cork oaks grow seemingly, he said, 
on a variety of soils and can be planted in 
cut-over areas and old fields where nothing 
of an agriculture nature now grows. It was 
estimated the South would plant approxi- 
mately 60,000 cork oaks by July 1, 1943. 
Cork oaks mature when they are 15 to 20 
years old and the best yield occurs when 
they are 60 to 80 years old. Removing the 
cork bark from the trees does not harm 
them. 


California is said to have more than 20,000 
cork oak trees that were planted in 1858, 
1880, and 1904, and Arizona’s first cork har- 
vest last August produced 600 pounds of 


bark. The quality of cork bark obtained 
in the United States is said to be equal in 
quality to that imported. 

The United States normally imports about 
175,000 tons of cork annually, valued at 
$10,000,000, the bulk of which comes from 
Spain and Portugal. 


Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Burbank — Home Build- 
ers Lumber Co. changed name to Valois 
Lumber & Hardware Co. and moved to 
Roscoe, Calif. 

Glendale—Story-Gawley Co. moved to 
Burbank, Calif., and changed name to In- 
dustrial Formings. 

GEORGIA. Moultrie — Johnson - Battle 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Johnson Lumber 
Co. 

ILLINOIS. Ashkum — Ford-Stout Grain 
Co. succeeded by Ford-Widholm Grain Co. 

Naperville—C. L. Schwartz Lumber Co. 
yard here will be continued by Raymond 
Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Manilla—Green Bay Lumber Co. 
purchased by Farmers Co-Operative Lum- 
ber Co. 

KANSAS. Topeka— Wiseman Planing 
Mill & Lumber Yard purchased by Whelan 
Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. New Bedford—Louis 
P. Normand succeeded by Carl N. Beetle 
& Co. 

MICHIGAN. Frankenmuth — Reindel & 














Moore "cross-circulation" kilns at Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co., Marked Tree, Ark. 





Western Pine 


West Coast 


Lumber 


Dependable quality stock—all types 
and grades. 


Large and Long Timbers. 
Fir Piling up to 120 feet. 


For more than a quarter of a century 
Patrick Lumber Company has been 
producing and shipping LUMBER 
and PILING—on time and on grade. 
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Modern manufacturing facil- 
ities—band mill, dry kilns, 
complete planing mill. We 
can grade-mark and trade- 
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UNITED BUILDING and LOAN ASSN. 


519 Garrison Ave. — Fort Smith, Ark. 





4% Return on Investment 
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Schreiner succeeded by Reindel & Bron- 
ner Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. North Bergen—Frank R. 
Austin succeeded by Sylvania Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Stayton — Murphy - Gardner 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Freres Lumber 
Co. 

TEXAS. Fort Stockton— West Texas 
Lumber Co. branch here purchased by 
Hillin Ranch Supply Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington — Moss- 
man Bros. Co. purchased by Carolina 
Lumber Co. 


New Ventures 


OHIO. Marysville— Marysville Wood 
Products Co. has been organized to manu- 
facture wooden boxes. 


Casualties 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Dealers Wholesale 
Supply Co., 12871 Eaton Avenue, had lum- 
ber valued at $50,000 destroyed by fire. 

Grand Rapids—Wyoming Park Lumber 
& Fuel Co. yard and general offices were 
destroyed by fire Dec. 22, with loss esti- 
mated at $50,000. Lumber, coal, three 
trucks, oil, paint, and hardware equip- 
ment were destroyed. 


OREGON. Corvallis—Greenberry Milling 








Hawk Huey, popular lumberman of Phoenix, 
Ariz., poses with the 87 pound antelope (on his 
right) killed recently on a hunting trip on 
Mogollon Rim in Coconino County, Arizona. 
It's a habit of Hawk to go after his own supply 
of meat for winter months. 





Co. main sawmill building destroyed by 
fire. Boiler room and planer shed were 
saved. 

TEXAS. Kilgore—Cameron Lumber Co. 
and Smith Lumber Co. suffered fire dam- 
age estimated at $100,000. 

VIRGINIA. Alberta—Brunswick Lumber 
Co. had garage, three trucks, and three 
trailers destroyed by fire, with loss esti- 
mated at $4,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


MISSISSIPPI. Osyka—Central Lumber 
Co., a new enterprise which is headed by 
H. V. Utterbach, is erecting a sawmill and 
planing mill here. 

Lumberton—Goodyear Yellow Pine Co. 
of Picayune, Miss., started operation of 
its lumber mill at Lumberton on Dec. 21. 
The mill has a capacity of 35,000 feet in 
each 8 hour shift. 


MISSOURI. Caledonia—Kinder & Moore 


Lumber Co. has completed installation of 
a new planing mill here. 


NEW MEXICO. Grants—New Mexico 
Timber Co. expects to have its new mill 
near here in operation about Jan. 15. 

OREGON. Central Point—Cheney Lum- 
ber Co. has built a stud mill here. 

MeMinnville—Spaulding millwork plant, 
idle for the past five years, has resumed 
operation. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis — Establishment 
of a mill here to manufacture long oak 
timbers for the government’s shipbuild- 
ing program is expected to develop from 
the recent meeting of lumbermen called 
by Walter W. Kellogg and Lieut. J. R. 
May, purchasing agents for the Navy. A 
committee has been formed to further the 
project. 

WASHINGTON. Enumclaw — Associated 
Treating Co., Inc., has opened a plant here 
to treat prefabricated lumber for army 
use; it will operate for the duration only. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Van- 
couver Island—Mayo Bros. Timber Co. 
Ltd., is constructing a new sawmill in the 
area adjacent to McKay Lake, B. C., to 
cost about $30,000. 


Obituaries 


W. L. GUYLER, 56, owner and manager 
of the Wallis Lumber Co., Crystal City, 
Tex., died at his home there Dec. 10, after 
having been confined to his home for a 
long time because of illness. He had been 
manager of the Eagle Lumber Co., Laredo, 
Tex.; was a partner with E. G. Clingen- 
peel in the Webb County Lumber Co., and 
was interested in the Mirando Lumber Co. 
at Mirando City, Tex. He is survived by 
a daughter and three sons. 





HOWARD W. CHADWICK, 59, for 21 
years identified with the Monroe Lumber 
& Fuel Co., Monroe, Wis., as partner of 
Leroy Dodge, died at a local hospital Dec. 
23 from a gunshot wound. He had been 
found the day before at the mill by work- 
men who came to work in the morning. 
Mr. Chadwick had been active in numer- 
ous business, civic, social and fraternal 
groups in Monroe. 


LOUIS W. CROW, 78, former president 
of the Chicago Lumbermen’s Association, 
died in a hospital in Evanston Dec. 26. 
He had been a Chicago lumberman for 
many years and made his home in Skokie. 
Surviving are his widow, a daughter, and 
two sons. 


WALTER J. CROW, 66, with Forsyth 
Hardwood Co., San Francisco, Calif., for 
the past ten years, died in San Francisco, 





We Are Now in position to furnish 


“Victory” Grade 
Oak Flooring 


in addition to regular length oak 
flooring, also 4/4 oak dimen- 
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finished. Also solicit commer- 
cial kiln drying. 
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Dec. 1. He started his hardwood lumber 
career 40 years ago with Neihaus & Co., 
hardwood dealers, San Francisco. He is 
survived by his widow, a daughter, and a 
sister. 


LEWIS HURSSELL DODD, 66, managing 
partner of the Gillis Lumber Co. of Chi- 
cago since 1926, died Dec. 9. A native of 
Chicago, Mr. Dodd began his lumber career 
with True & True Co. In 1907 he became 
manager of the Laurens Hull Lumber Co. 
of West Pullman; this company later be- 
came the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., 
of which Mr. Dodd was vice-president and 
general manager until 1925. His widow, 
two daughters, and a son survive him. 





JOHN PAUL DORNBLAZER, 20, son of 
George H. Dornblazer, president of the 
West Virginia Lumber Co., Elkins, W. Va., 
and two companions of the same age were 
drowned Wednesday night, Dec. 23, when 
a taxicab in which they were driving 
skidded from a highway into the swollen 
waters of the Tygarts Valley River on the 
outskirts of Elkins. John Paul Dorn- 
blazer and Kenneth Roy Kelley and Lewis 
Woodrow Erlandson, who also lost their 
lives in the tragedy, were boyhood friends 
and had been members of the same high 
school class. Young Dornblazer was a 
student at West Virginia University, 
where he had joined the Army’s enlisted 
reserves and expected to be called soon 
to the colors. An older brother, George 
H., Jr., is an Army flying cadet in Cali- 
fornia. Joint funeral services for the 
three youths were held at Elkins on Dec. 
27. Military rites were held for John 
Dornblazer and Kenneth Kelley, who had 
been accepted by the Navy Air Corps and 
was awaiting call. 


MRS. M. J. FOX, 67, widow of the late 
M. J. Fox of the Von Platen-Fox Lumber 
Co. and mother of Abbott Fox, died at her 
home in Iron Mountain, Mich., Nov. 30. 
She had been in ill health about a year, 
but was seriously ill for only two weeks. 
She is survived by a daughter and six 
sons, including her son, Abbott Fox, who 
is president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 


JOHN HENRY (“JACK”) JOLLEY, 65, 
president and general manager of the 
Pacific Coast Shingle Inspection Bureau, 
Inc., Seattle, Wash., died Dec. 23 at his 
home at Bow Lake, a suburb of Seattle, 
after a long and gallant fight to overcome 
a paralytic stroke which laid him low 
more than a year ago. He was a domi- 
nant figure in the shingle industry of the 
Northwest for many years, both in the 
United States and British Columbia. Sur- 
vivors include his widow, two sons, a 
daughter, and four grandsons. 


CHARLES E. KIEFNER, 73, president 
of the Kiefner Lumber Co., Perryville, Mo., 
died there Dec. 13 of a heart ailment, after 
being ill about a year. He was long ac- 
tive in the Republican party and served 
as congressman from his district. He also 
was a colonel on the staff of Governor 
Arthur Hyde. He was president of the 
Southeast Missouri Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation at the time of his death and had 
served in that capacity for 23 years. He 
was twice a member of Congress, being 
elected in 1924 and 1928, served three 
terms in the Missouri House of Repre- 
sentatives, was twice mayor of Perryville, 
and served on the school board. Just a 
year before his death, he resigned as 
chairman of the Perry County Red Cross 
Chapter, a position he had held for 24 
years, 


ARTHUR M. LINDSLEY, 62, senior 
member of the Lindsley Lumber & Coal 
Co., Litchfield, Mich., died Dec. 1 at a hos- 
pital in Albion, Mich. He is survived by 
his widow, a daughter, and a son, A. 
Merritt, with whom he was associated in 
the Lindsley Lumber & Coal Co. 


ARTHUR LOWRY, 60, manager of the 
Lowry-Miller Lumber Co., Bethany, Mo., 
and widely known in northwest Missouri, 
died unexpectedly at his home there Dec. 
23. He was also active in civic affairs. 
His widow and daughters survive. 
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W. S. MORRILL, 56, manager of the 
Fish & Hunter Lumber Co., Rapid City, 
S. D., for about 25 years, died of a heart 
attack at his home in that city Dec. 16. 
Before coming to Rapid City, he was man- 
ager of a lumber yard at Newell, S. D. 
He was a former mayor of Rapid City and 
a city commissioner for two years. 


JOSEPH T. MURPHY, 67, widely known 
in the lumber and construction business 
for nearly 50 years, died Dec. 13 in a hos- 
pital in Youngstown, Ohio, a day before 
his 68th birthday. He was former presi- 
dent of the Mahoning Valley Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and had served as 
an officer of the Youngstown Builders’ As- 
sociation and the Ohio Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. After 42 years with 
Heller Brothers Co. as secretary and sales 
manager, he resigned in 1936 to join the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp. He was an ex- 
pert on lumber and in that capacity was 
called in frequently where an expert’s 
opinion was needed. For four years he 
had been associated with his son in the 
George J. Murphy Construction Co. He 
was prominent in civic affairs. Survivors 
include his widow, two daughters, and 
three sons. 


S. W. NIXON, 83, manager of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. in Drummond, Okla., for 
many years until his retirement a few 
years ago, died recently at his home there 
from a sudden heart attack. His widow, 
two daughters and three sons survive. 


PERCY P. PARKER, 65, president and 
general manager of the Parker Lumber 
Co., Findlay, Ohio, died suddenly Dec. 16 
at his home, of a heart attack. He was 
a director of the Lumbermen’s Mutual In- 
surance Co. His widow and two sisters 
survive. 


ABNER D. POLLEYS, 86, pioneer Wis- 
consin lumberman, died at his home in 
Melrose, Wis., Dec. 20, following a short 
illness. He :s:tarted his career in the lum- 
ber industry when he joined his father, 
the late William H. Polleys, in the lum- 
ber business. Among the mills operated 
was one on French Island near LaCrosse. 
Recently he had completed a history of 
the Black River valley, which is to be 
published shortly. 


ALFRED D. RACHLIN, 43, secretary- 
treasurer of the Franklin Lumber Co., at 
Port Newark, N. J., died Dec. 30 in a hos- 
pital in Newark, after a brief illness. He 
had been in the lumber business 25 years, 
and had been active in several civic and 
philanthropic organizations. He leaves his 
widow, a daughter, four brothers, and a 
sister. 


EDWARD H. STOLZE, 55, president of 
the Stolze Lumber Co., with yards at 
Belleville, Granite City, and Wood River, 
Ill., and president of the Bank of Edwards- 
ville, of Edwardsville, Ill, died from a 
heart attack Dec. 8, while at his office in 
the bank. He was a member of one of the 
best known families of lumbermen in 
southern Illinois, his father having estab- 
lished a yard which was expanded into the 
three yards. The widow and three children 
survive, as well as four sisters and four 
brothers, including John Stolze, Edwards- 
ville, and Alvin Stolze, Wood River, with 
whom he was associated in the Stolze 
Lumber Co. 


A. G. THOMAS, SR., 89, native of Orange 
and pioneer lumberman, died in a Port 
Arthur, Tex., hospital Dec. 14, after an ill- 
ness of several weeks. When a small 
boy, Mr. Thomas became connected with 
the Gilmer Lumber Co., and at the time 
of his death was vice president of the 
company. Surviving him are one son, A. 
G. Thomas, Jr.; two daughters, and ten 
grandchildren. 


SAMUEL G. WIENER, 78, member of a 
pioneer lumber family, died at his home 
in Shreveport, La., on Dee. 10, following 
an illness of several months. He was one 
of the organizers of the Angelina County 
Lumber Co. with the late J. H. Kurth, Sr., 
and the late S. W. Henderson and of the 
Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., Lufkin, 
Tex. He is survived by two sisters and a 
brother, Eli Wiener, well known lumber- 
man of Dallas, Tex. 
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SAMSON SPOT 


SASH CORD 


The Most Durable Material 
for Hanging Windows 


By specifying and using Samson 
Spot Cord for hanging windows, 
with suitable weights and pul- 
leys, you obtain perfect balance 
by a time-tested method. You also 
guard against the use of inferior 
unidentified cord. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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for 
WAR HOUSING PROJECTS 


AND PRESENT - DAY REMODELING 


Gregg 
SIX-PANEL COLONIAL 
ROOM DOORS 


Well-constructed, standard interior 
doors of toxic treated pine are more 
durable, have greater sound ab- 
sorption, require only minimum la- 
bor in fitting and finishing. 








21 sizes avail- 
able for imme- 
diate shipment 
from stock. 


1-4x6-6 $2.82 
2-0x6-6 3.31 
2-6x6-6 3.85 
2-Sx6-S8 4.07 


All prices in 
full bundles 
FOB Nashua. 


Sold only 
through recog- 
nized dealers. 
To avoid credit 
delay send 
check less 2%. 


Catalog on 
request. 


GREGG & SON 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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HUTHER 5R0s. 


Dado Head 


Fits any saw mandrel. 
Cuts perfect grooves, 
any width, with or 
across grain. Guaran- 
teed to do your work 
satisfactorily. 









SUPER- 


a QUALITY 


~ cal for over 53 
years. Today, write for 

catalog of complete 
Huther line. 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg.Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





LOOSE LEAF TALLY BOOKS 
TALLY SHEETS with Watespzee’ Lines 


Samples and Catalog on R 
Tally Cards Car Movers Hammer Stamps 
Crayon Tally Pencils Marking Sticks 
Rule Cases Rules Leather Aprons 
Pickaroons Gauge Load Bind 


ges 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


41353 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO. ILL. 





Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rales 








C. V. CLARKE 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Long experience plus modern methods 


605 First Federal Savings & Loan Bidg. 


P. 0. Box 1385 Jackson, Mississippi 








NORTHCUTT 
Lumber Sales Corporation 
Wholesale and Commission 
Hardwoods, Cypress and Pine 


Telephone 181 P. O. Box 288 
SANDERSVILLE, GEORGIA 
All Inquiries Given Prompt And Careful Attention 














FRED C. KNAPP, Portland, Or. 


BUYS AND SELLS 


WESTERN TIMBER LANDS 
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Pearls 
(Continued from page 42) 
prices. The seller must absorb this tax. 

(b) If the seller in March 1942 sold f.o.b. 
some point, the tax on outbound transporta- 
tion from that point to the purchaser can 
be passed on to the purchaser. 

(c) If the seller in March sold on de- 
livered prices but his prices were figured 
on the basis of an f.o.b. price, adjusted for 
the cost of making delivery to each individual 
purchaser (from the f.o.b. point), the seller 
may have the buyer pay the tax on trans- 
portation from the f.o.b. point to the buyer. 
(However, this method of figuring March 
delivered prices must have been clearly es- 
tablished as where the seller offered both a 
delivered and an f.o.b. price, the difference 
being the transportation costs; or where the 
delivered price varied in each locality by 
the difference in costs of transportation to 
the several localities; or where the seller 
quoted or billed transportation charges sepa- 
rately.) 

(d) If the seller during March sold on 
delivered prices which do not fall under the 
method described in the paragraph immedi- 
ately above, the seller must absorb the tax 
on transportation. Thus a seller who sold 
to all buyers at the same delivered price, or 
who had different delivered prices in differ- 
ent zones which do not correspond with the 
precise changes in transportation costs, must 
absorb the tax. 

Another question which arises in connec- 
tion with the tax is how it affects the quota- 
tion of delivered prices. Our answer to this 
question is as follows: 

Where a seller who quotes a delivered 
price is permitted to pass along the increase 
in transportation charges (that is, the tax), 
the seller can legally do the following: He 
can increase his delivered price by the 
amount of the tax, and either pay the freight 
and tax himself, or have the buyer pay both 
and deduct both in remitting to the seller. 
In other words, the parties can arrange pay- 
ment in a manner that allows the seller to 
get the same net realization as was permitted 
before the tax became effective. 

On the other hand, in those cases where 
a seller who quotes a delivered price is re- 
quired to absorb the increase in transporta- 
tion charges (that is, the tax), he cannot 
quote or invoice at a price higher than the 
ceiling delivered price which applied before 
the tax became effective, and if the buyer 
pays the freight and the tax he must deduct 
both in remitting to the seller. In other 
words, the maximum net realization allowed 
the seller is less by the amount of the tax 
than the net realization which he was. per- 
mitted before the tax became effective. 

A final question concerning the tax is 
what is the proper manner in which invoices 
covering the sale of lumber should show the 
tax in those cases where the seller is allowed 
to pass along the tax to the purchaser. 

Our rulings in this matter are as follows: 

(1) Where lumber is sold f.o.b. mill in 
direct-mill sale, buyer to pay freight, the 
invoice need not mention the tax. 

(2) Where lumber is sold f.o.b. yard in 
a distribution yard sale, buyer to pay freight 
from the yard, the invoice need not mention 
the tax on this freight. 

(3) Where lumber is sold on a delivered 
price basis, buyer to pay and to deduct 
freight and the tax (in remitting to the 
seller), the invoice should show the tax and 


freight separately and should contain the 
notation that freight and tax are to be de- 


ducted. If freight is figured on estimated 
weights, the tax which is to be added as an 
increase in transportation charges can also 
be figured on estimated weights. In showing 
the tax, it is not necessary to show the tax 
on each item, but the tax can be shown on 
the total estimated weight of the shipment. 
The buyer can deduct actual freight and ac- 
tual tax in remitting to the seller. 

Henry S. Reuss 

Assistant General Counsel 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Use for Shavings 


Gentlemen : 

I noticed the letter concerning the market 
for wood shavings in the free-for-all column 
in the December 12th issue. 

Why not place these shavings into small 
molds, add pitch or tar or some other read- 
ily combustible material and sell them for 
fire kindling. Some years ago I purchased 
something of the sort called “Dixie Fire 
Kindling” which I believe was manufactured 
in Georgia. It came in little pieces about 
2 x 2 x 4, could be lit with a match and 
placed under a pile of coal or wood and elim- 
inated the use of a lot of kindling. 

Ralph J. Drought 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HR 7442 


I want to add my protest to the favorable 
consideration of Senate Bill HR 7742 for the 
establishment of an Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion. I am sure that you can see that this 
is only another attempt to create an addi- 
tional political bureau with a flock of fat 
jobs running from twelve thousand to twenty 
thousand dollars per year for political bu- 
reaucrats to take the place of trained fight- 
ing men, and that the only possible effect the 
establishment of such a bureau would be re- 
tarding the war effort. We have already had 
too much meddling with our fighting forces. 
We will never win this war with politicians 
taking the place of fighting men. 

In addition to the main evil of this Bill, 
it calis for an immediate appropriation of 
$400,000,000.00, and the salary for mainte- 
nance of such a bureau would easily run an 
additional million dollars per year. 

A. C. Greeson 
Greeson Mfg. Corp., 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Correction 


Dear Editor: 

Reference is made to your very interest- 
ing article on Log Rules appearing in your 
December issue. Your attention, however, 1s 
being called to an error in your Doyle rule 


f D—4 )? 
formula. This should be written | ——— L 
4 


rather than (D—4)? L. 

+f 

Paul D. Kemp 

U. S. D. A., 
Missoula, Mont. 
@ Thank you very much for your letter 
of December 15 calling attention to the 
error in the Doyle rule formula.—Ed. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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Building 

(Continued from page 36) 
week, to afford more comfortable accommo- 
dations than ever before—that is, if comfort- 
able accommodations are available. 

In spite of war prosperity, many families 
quite able to pay for housing are now forced 
to live in tents, shacks, and other ill-equipped 
and makeshift dwellings. Many are doubling 
up with friends or relatives. The NAHB 
has received reports of the existence of the 
“eight-hour bed”—the triple use of single 
accommodations—in hundreds of war pro- 
duction areas. If workers now living under 
such miserable conditions could be given per- 
manent and liveable housing, many of them 
would become permanent residents of their 
present neighborhoods. 

If, through the demands of postwar reha- 
bilitation, the high level of production and 
employment can be maintained there will not 
be, immediately upon the cessation of hostili- 
ties, any pronounced migration away from 
the essential areas where housing is too 
acute. 

It is for this reason that the NAHB rec- 
ommends that what housing can now be built 
be the very best that the shortages of mate- 
rials and labor allow. There may be little 
re-migration away from these areas, as war 
workers certainly will not leave areas of 
great industrial activity and wide employ- 
ment opportunities, to return to less active 
and less remunerative areas. The temporary 
housing problem of today may turn out to 
be the permanent housing problem of to- 
morrow. 





L-41 Revision 


Construction work that is part of the nec- 
essary production operations of the logging 
industry has been removed from the provi- 
sions of Conservation Order L-41, which 
regulates most types of civilian construction. 

Supplementary Order L-41-c provides that 
L.-41 shall not apply to “operational con- 
struction” by any logger. Nor will L-41 
affect the use of timbers, nails, gravel or clay 
products in such construction. 

The term “operational construction” is 
defined to mean any construction directly re- 
lated to changing the site of logging opera- 
tions or the tapping of new stumpage. Re- 
moval of camps or the combining of two or 
more such camps as part of a logging opera- 
tion are examples of “operational construc- 
tion.” 

One purpose of the supplementary order 
is to enable small producers with cheap 
stands of timber to move their operations 
where they can obtain a higher grade of 
timber. 

Other permissible construction includes the 
moving of railway track and the building of 
rail extensions; the building of main truck 
routes and access roads; and the construc- 
tion of branch and stump roads and the like. 

The cost of materials and labor utilized 
for operational construction and the rental or 
depreciation value of the equipment em- 
ployed for such purposes will not be treated 
aS a construction cost within the meaning of 
L-41, but as an operating charge. The limi- 
tation on value of construction work per- 
missible under L-41 accordingly will not 
restrict operational construction in the log- 
ging industry. 

When thus classified and charged into the 
operating accounts, the expenses incident to 
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this type of construction would consist of 
the cost of installing materials and metals 
such as nails, wire, pipe, plumbing fixtures 
and similar articles additional to any ex- 
penses previously incurred for those purposes 
in the same operations. 


Executives Hold Meeting 


A three-day meeting of superintendents 
and production chiefs of the twenty-one 
plants of the National Gypsum Co. was held 
at the company’s executive headquarters in 
3uffalo beginning on Dec. 14. Addresses 
were made by David J. Miller, of the local 
plant protection office, War Department, and 
Leroy Peterson, acting area director of the 
War Manpower Commission. The latter 
said that industry will have to come around 
to the full utilization of women in the war 
effort as more men are called into the 
armed forces. 

Melvin H. Baker, president of the com- 
pany, gave an address to the company’s vis- 
iting executives at a dinner. He related how 
research put the company in the war “all 
the way” when its peacetime markets began 
to dwindle. 

G. H. Tarbell, vice-president in charge of 
operations, also spoke. 


Approve Use of Japanese Labor 
in Camps and Sawmills 


Negotiations leading to the employment 
of Japanese labor in interior British Colum- 
bia logging camps and sawmills to relieve 
the critical manpower shortage advanced 
another step when it was announced the 
move has the fullest support of the British 
Columbia Security Commission, handling 
the British Columbia Japanese population. 

The Interior British Columbia Lumber- 
men’s Association has already completed a 
survey showing that large numbers of Japa- 
nese men, evacuated from the Coast areas, 
and not now employed, would be suitable for 
logging and sawmill labor. What is needed 
now is action by the Provincial Government 
to facilitate the employment of Japanese 
in the timber industry. Some years ago an 
order-in-council was passed excluding Japa- 
nese from such occupations, but the industry 
regards this an obsolete provision. 

It has been suggested that experienced 
white loggers may be released from the in- 
terior for service in West Coast camps if 
the interior is able to hire the Japanese. 

Austin C. Taylor, chairman of the Se- 
curity Commission, has written Wilfrid 
Hanbury, president of the Interior British 
Columbia Lumbermen’s Association, refer- 
ring to the representation made to him by 
various organizations favoring employment 
of Japanese. He adds: “It is my opinion 
the majority of Japanese would only be too 
happy to co-operate in this emergency and 
work in the lumber camps and other indus- 
tries to produce essential war requirements. 
I believe it is now clearly the duty of in- 
dustry to employ these Japanese and for 
present employees to work harmoniously 
with the Japanese to increase production 
as a contribution to Canada’s war effort. 

“As chairman of the Timber Control Ad- 
visory Committee for that area, will you 
please place this matter before the lumber 
industry in the interior of British Columbia, 
and assure them of the full co-operation of 
this commission.” 





Order ABESTO 


NOW for Spring Delivery 


Start the new year right by 
arranging now for your spring 
needs of Abesto. This is the 
cold-application material for 
Built-up Roofing. Damp-proof- 
ing. Roof-coating. Applied 

COLD. No hot kettle. No fire 


hazard. Holes and cracks se- 


For Old | 


and New 


curely sealed. Years of service 
added to old roofs. 


Many a lumber dealer is mak- 
ing fast sales and good profits Oo 
on ABESTO. You can do the 
same. It’s a fast seller and 
repeater. F 


Get started in this profit-paying 
business. Today. write for liter- 
ature and specifications. Why 
not right NOW? 


For Early 
Spring Delivery 
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PORATION 
LOBE ONIAY OREGON | 


Here is a brand of flooring you can 
build business on. For satisfied cus- 
tomers, stock and sell “Diamond 
Hard” Maple and Birch flooring. 


J.W. WELLS 


LURBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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ADVERTISING 





How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


NR ee ie emene 30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues ...... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues ....75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues ....90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues....... $2.70 a line 


Twenty-six consecutive issues ..$5.40 a line 


Remittance to accompany the or- 
der. No extra charge for copy of 
paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office on Mon- 
day prior to publication date. 

Five or six words of ordinary 
length make one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

Heading to be in bold face caps. 

One additional line of light face 
caps permitted in first 14 lines of 
copy, and in each 7 lines thereafter. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equivalent to 14 lines. 


Heading 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


CARPENTERS APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CoO., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


_ Wanted—EM PLOYMENT 


SALES ASSISTANT 
Mill and Commission Sales Office experience; 
sales correspondent, steno., Bkkpr., desires po- 
sition with mill, Whsle. or Commission firm. 
Address ‘“‘D-31,"" care American Lumberman. 




















WANTED MANAGEMENT 


Substantial retail yard. 20 years varied experi- 

ence. Modern, progressive, thoroughly respon- 

sible & fully qualified. Age 42; married. 
Address “D-32,"’ care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL MANAGER 


ears aS manager—drafting, estimating, au- 
ielear contracting, and specialized in FHA 
loans. Now operating large yard, but have 
good reasons for a change. Catholic; A-1 ref- 
erences. Salary and percentage of profits pre- 
ferred 

Address 


99 


“D-33," care American Lumberman. 





HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 


Wants position Age 55: now employed; 20 
years experience road & yard. References. 
R. A. TRUMBO, 200 W. Broad St., 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 





RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


Age 35. draft exempt, fifteen years experience 
in retail line and independent, also wholesale 
and manufacturing, desires Managerial connec- 
tion in town of ten thousand or more. Crea- 
tive merchandiser. Terms open. 

Address ‘‘D-41,"" care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—EMPLOYEES 


DRAFT EXEMPT MAN 
To supervise roofing and sidewall applicators. 
Must be able to get along with people. 
Address ‘‘C-82,"" care American Lumberman. 














LOGGING CONTRACTOR WANTED 


To skid and haul to plants in nearby states. 
ESTON NORTON, Waterloo, Indiana. 





BAND SAW FILER 


Pxperienced in northern hardwood mill. Good 
mill; single band saw; good equipment. 
Address ‘C-92,"" care American Lumberman. 
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Wanted—EMPLOYEES 


Wanted—LUMBER & DIMENSION 











WANTED: MANAGER & BOOKKEEPER 
Experienced manager and also bookkeeper for 
good Oklahoma yards. Prefer manager with 
hardware experience. State age, married or 
single, references and salary desired. 

Address ‘‘D-36,"" care American Lumberman. 


NOTICE: SAWMILLS & BOX-SHOOK 


Factories. Please write us so we can establish 
a file of sources of supply for our lumber and 
shooks needs. YARDLEY BOX COMPANY, 
625 W. 76th St., Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED ASSISTANT PURCHASING AGENT 
For line yard company with headquarters in 
city. Thoroughly familiar with retail lumber 
yard requirements and capable of helping buy 
for over twenty yards. State age, experience, 
whether married or single, salary expected. 
Must furnish reference. 

Address ‘D-37,"’ care American Lumberman. 





SHIPPING CLERK WANTED 
Draft exempt, thoroughly familiar with lumber 
and millwork in Baltimore, Maryland. 
Address “D-39,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Two experienced Woodworking Machinery Op- 
erators. Will give preference to men who also 
have had experience in Bench Work. 


Also, foreman for Sash and Door Department. 
Must be able to lay out work, set up and op- 
erate machines and handle men. 


Also, man experienced in assembling and glaz- 
ing Wood-Sash. 


State age, menrns in draft and experience. 
Address “D-3 care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


Hxperienced, capable, sober man to buy, inspect 
and ship Cross ties, Switch ties, sawed stock, 
ete. in Oak, Hardwoods & Pine; to work mainly 
in West. Tenn., Miss. and Ark. for the present. 
Want a man above draft age; starting salary 
$150.00 per month, and expenses; with pros- 
pects for advancement if capable and satisfac- 
tory. Do not apply unless fully experienced. 
Give full particulars in first reply, stating age, 
experience, when available, etc. 

Address “C-61," care American Lumberman. 








Wanted—USED MACHINERY | 


WANTED TO BUY 


20 to 30 Ton Locomotive Crane. 
10 to 20 Ton Gas Locomotive. 
1,000 GPM Underwriters Fire Pump. 
15,000 to 20,000 Gal. Oil Tank. 
THE DARIBN CORPORATION 
49 East 41st St., New York, N. Y. 


BOXBOARD MACHINERY WANTED 


We are in the market for nailing machines, 
open and closed back anywhere from two to 
eighteen track. Also interested in Mereen John- 
son or Morgan Matchers, Bdge Trimmers, 
Squeezers and Band Resaws, and any other box 
equipment used in box working factories. 
Address “C-78," care American Lumberman. 


NAILING MACHINES WANTED 


We want Morgan or Doig Nailing Machines at 
once. State make, size, best cash price. CHAS. 
N. BRAUN MACHINERY CoO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
Cranes—Locomotive, 25 ton & larger capacity. 
Cranes—Overhead Electric Traveling, 60’ and 
longer spose. GEORGE M. MBRIWETHER, 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT, 606 Farley Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 




















CIRCULAR RESAW & PORTABLE SAWMILL 


Resaw up to 12” wide. Both machines must be 
in good condition, FRANK B. POWELL LUM- 
BER COMPANY, Rolla, Mo. 





WANTED 


11,200 pieces 1x6-6’ any wood suitable for 
fences, green er dry, and one car 4x4-9’ 
— J. P. DODGE & SON, Ashtabula, 
Ohio, 





WANTED 
10 cars 4/4 Beech. 5 cars 4/4 Hemlock. 
5 cars 4/4 Northern Popple. 
cars 4/4 Cottonwood. 10 cars 4/4 Poplar. 
cars 4/4 Basswood. 3 cars Hd. Maple. 
cars 4/4 Western Pine shorts—clear in 
2 to 4’ lengths S2S. 
Write or wire C. L. STREY, Wabash, Ind. 


a ores 





LUMBER WANTED 


Need all kinds of lumber for Defense. Send 
stock list, prices. MISS F. CORN, 
Ave., N. Y. C. Mu 2-0326. 


Wanted—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


WANTED LUMBER YARD 


And building material business located in 
good town in Southern State. 
Address ‘‘D-30," care American Lumberman. 




















WANTED 


Will buy small lumber yard in Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, or Illinois. State full details and 
price. 


Address ‘‘D-35," care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—MISCELLANEOUS 














RAILS WANTED. ANY SIZE OR QUANTITY 


Particularly 20 lb., 25 lb., 30 lb. and 40 Ib. Se- 
cure our price before selling. MIDWEST STEEL 
CORP., Charleston, W. Va. 





RAILS WANTED—ANY SIZE 
Regardless of location. Any quantity. 
Consult us before selling. 

THE W. H. DYER CO., 
Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis. Mo. 


Wanted— 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED 


Working space in-lumber yard for manufac- 
turer of wood products. Chicago south side pre- 
ferred. 

Address “D-34,” care American Lumberman. 


For Sale—MISCELLANEOUS 


TRACTORS FOR SALE 
Available for immediate delivery 5 ton or “35” 
size Caterpillar crawler tractors, $495; Cletrac 
“55’s’’ with angledozers fully electrically equip- 


























ped. $1500. Also be ara Caterpillar ‘'30’’ 
and other tractors. O. C. EVANS, Mt. Sterling, 
Ky. 








ATLAS STEAM ENGINE 
Size 14x20 or cylinder only. Light double end 
tenoner. PRASSEL SASH & DOOR CO., Box 
957, San Antonio, Texas. 


Wanted—LUMBER & ‘DIMENSION 

















WANTED LUMBER 

White Pine: Up to 150,000 ft. dry or shij ping 
dry 5/4 x 6, 8 & 10” sound No. 3 Shop or No. 3 
Common, 8 to 16 ft. Can also use to apply for 
same requirement No. 2A Basswood, Chestnut 
or Cedar, same thickness, 5 to 10” wide. 

CHARLES F,. SHIELS & COMPANY 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


WANTED 
Well established firm in Northern Illinois is in 
market for Wisconsin-Michigan Hemlock, Pine, 
Norway, or other softwoods surfaced or rough. 
Truckloads or carloads. Can arrange to furnish 
grain to truckers for back-hauls. 
Address ‘“‘C-63,"" care American Lurnberman. 


FUELWOOD WANTED 
Cordwood, slabs, hardwood sawmill edgings and 
factory wood, car lots from Illinois and bor- 
dering states. M. J. SUMMA FUEL CO., 2043 
N. Spaulding Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED POPLAR VENEER LOGS 
Write E. L. Buchanan, Jamestown, N. Y. the 
cash price and sizes of Poplar Veneer Logs you 
can furnish fob cars, and where. 














For Sale—LUMBER & DIMENSION 


LUMBER FOR SALE 


15,000’ No. 1 Com. & Btr. 6/4 Poplar & Basswood 
50,000’ No. 2 Com. & 2A 4/4, 5/4 and 6/4 Pop- 
lar and Basswood. 
10,000’ No. 2 Com. 4/4 hard Maple; all air dried. 
10,000’ No. 1 & Btr. 8/4 hard Maple, green. 
15.000’ No. 1 & Btr. 4/4 hard Maple, green. 
15,000’ No. 2 Com. & 2A 4/4 hard Maple, green. 
Shipping point in northern West Va. : 
MILLS WETZEL LANDS, INC., Belpre, Ohio. 











FOR SALE 
6/4x10” B&Btr. kiln dried Hemlock, eased 
edges, approximately 3000 bd. feet 3’0”, 15, 000 
feet 5’0”, 4600 o 10’0” and 10,000 oe 2 
lengths. Wri or wire UNIVERSAL 
BLEACHER COMPANY. Champaign, Illinois. 








WANTED CUTTING ORDERS 


Appalachian Defense Hard and Soft wood cut 
to your order. 200M ft. dry lumber on yard. 
LAUREL FORK LUMBER CO., Hyden, Ky. 


FOR SALE 
100,000 feet 1x4 to 1x12 No. 2 hardwood con- 
srection boards S4S S2S&CM or Shiplap $39.50 


ill. 
E. J. GAIENNIE, Box 1074, 








Shreveport, La. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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